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Let 


fact 


us first determine an important 


At the same time that nature, history, 


and religious creeds present to us evil 


and discords in an immense proportion, 


W ord 


ways announced the future reign of har- 


the prophecies of the have al- 


mony upon the earth, and the conscious- 


ness of Humanity has always entertained 


the sarae hope of harmonic unity and of 


This, 


much as to say, that all which is general 


happiness in good logic, is as 
upon our globe, is of an exceptional and 
temporary order ; and that all which is ex- 
ceptional is the type of future order and 
harmony. 


It 


the 


has then always been believed that 
actual inharmoniousness of our globe, 
that all the obseurities which shroud the 
human mind, must disappear and give 
place to a new and different order, illum- 
This be- 


universal 


ined by a new harmonic light. 


lief is confirmed by the con- 


sciousness of the present generation, en- 
lightened by the admirable advances which 
have been made in science. 

For has been 


many ages, humanity 


plunged in the intellectual darkness of 


childhood 
lost happiness, the doctrine of restraint 
has been recognised as true and necessa- 
ry. The doctrine of redemption, reveal- 
ed eighteen centuries ago, was almost 
immediately obscured by the old doctrine 
of the irreparable fall upon the earth. 
At last, this light, which, for a short 
time, threw so bright a ray of hope upon 
humanity, is reanimated at this day to 
dispel forever the darkness of the soul. 
To prove what we here advance, it is 


the doctrine of the fall and of 
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enough to explain by simple good sense 
what Jesus Christ has commanded us in 


the Lord’s prayer. 

In that prayer it is enjoined upon us to 
‘‘that the kingdom of God may 
come, and his will be done on earth as in 


ask, 
the heavens,”’ and not otherwise, as some 
badly inspired persons would have us be- 
lieve, by telling us that it is impossible 
for the kingdom of God to come and his 
will to be done on earth as in heaven. 
We hope that the light will not again 
yield to darkness, for the work of re- 
demption is in the course of rapid pro- 
gress in the world. Saint John the Bap- 
tist, the prophet-preeursor of the Redeem- 
er came to preach repentance and prepar- 
ation for the kingdom of God; Christ 
himself came to reveal to us the law of 
the 


of science and practical 


and universal salvation; and 


of light, 
harmony is at last given us to complete 


love 


spirit 


the work of redemption and to dispel the 


shadows which still surround the mind 
and the heart of man. 

The direct doctrine of redemption up- 
on the earth is about to strive once more 
seriously with the znverse doctrine of the 
irreparable fall, and the victory is not 
doubtful to the minds of those who are 
exalted by faith, by science, by divine 
heat and light. 

It is always necessary that those who 
sigh for the coming of the kingdom of 
God, and who hope soon to see it de- 
scend upon the earth, should prepare 


themselves forthe peaceful struggle 
which is to dissipate the darkness of sub- 
by the of 


Three things are necessary for this pre- 


version light divine love. 


paration: repentance and the hatred of 
evil; initiation into the love of God, by 
the Gospel ; initiation into the science of 
the serial law, by the theory of integral 
Association. 


Tue Serta Law, Key or aut Revena- 
TION. 

It is according to natural order, that 

the night should precede the day; that 

childhood, weak and ignorant, should 





| els, 
| : . 
|group themselves voluntarily in herds, 


THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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| precede adult and enlightened manhood ; 


that the roots should push inversely in the 


| darkness of the soil, before the stalk, the 


branches and the leaves can develope 


‘themselves directly in the air, and light. 


There is the same law for the universal 
moral order, and for the progressive de- 
velopment of Humanity. There is the 
same law finally for religious unity, in 
which the inverse doctrine of the fall 
must extend its ramifications in the spir- 
itual darkness, before the doctrine of the 
redemption and re-integration of Hu- 
manity can dart its noble shoots into the 
luminous atmosphere of harmony, and 
unfold itself freely to the sun of divine 
love. 

What then is that light which is to 
display to us progressive and harmonic 
unity! It is the series, which distributes 
the harmonies of universal order. All 
known harmonies are governed by the 
series, and all known subversions are in- 
and external contradictions and 


Let us 


ternal 
overturnings of the serial order. 
cite some examples. 

If we observe nature in the sphere of 
the infinitely great, in the system of 
stars, we see that there are two orders of 
movements ; that of the planets and satel- 
lites, which is measured, harmonic, and 
that of the comets, which is more or less 
divergent. In the sphere of the infinite- 
ly small, among the insects, we see that 
there is a serial, societary, harmonic or- 
der among the bees; while the same har- 
monie order is not generally found among 
the hurtful insects. If we take a middle 
term between the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small in nature, for example 
the animal kingdom, we see that the 
peaceful and useful animals, such as 
horses, dogs, kine, sheep, beavers, cam- 
elephants, &c., are social, and 


while the greater part of the ferocious 
animals live more or less in isolation, 
without uniting themselves in groups and 
series. 

Still, all is serial in nature, but all the 
series are not measured, associative, har- 
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A Re at a en Re Ce RN a OR A ORD 





monic. ‘There are subversive, irregular,|or the savage state, to form patriarchal | which reigns in the other world, gives us 


incomplete series, as there are harmonic 
complete and regular series. 

It is therefore necessary to study the 
series profoundly, in order to know al! 
the harmonic laws, and their thousand 
subversive opposttes ; for therein, lies all 
the question of harmony and unity. 

We will develope this general princi- 
ple hereafter. 

We can only indicate here some supe- 
rior types which will serve to throw 


light upon our subject, but the field is 


vast and fruitful, and cannot be cultivated 


too much, if we wish to obtain from na- 


ture all her secrets. 


In our solar system, which is one of 


the superior types of harmonic order, we 
see a pivotal and central star, surrounded 
by several groups of secondary and ter- 
tiary stars. Inthe harmonic order among 
the insects, we see also a queen-bee, sur- 
rounded by a series of groups of seconda- 
ry and tertiary orders, for the industrial 
associative work which constitutes the 
hive. In the animal kingdom, we see a 
regularly graduated serial arrangement, 
of classes, orders, genera, species and 
varieties, from the greatest to the least 
organic forms; although these families 
are not all socially connected among 
themselves, by instincts and habits, as 
ure the bees, and the series of associated 
stars. 

The incoherent order even, offers us 
sonie germs of the series in its elementa- 
ry distribution, though as a whole, it be 
disconnected and discordant. Social and 
religious disorder has prevailed hitherto 
upon the earth, excepting in the primi- 
tive age, and yet men have always sought 


to group themselves in order to attain 


their objects more surely. War itself 


has compelled men to group themselves 
in Companies, regiments and armies, in 
order to fortify themselves against dan- 


ger, and to become more powertul by dis- 
cipline, compact, unitary and serial order. 
tn the sume mauner, in the ecclesiastical 
order, unity requires hierarchy, and in a 
good administration, the regular order is 


based upon discipline and hierarchy. 


very where, in fine, where there is a) 


shadow of harmony, there is also to be 
ecen an embryo of the serial order. 

It is by the serial order, that the prim- 
ary elements of nature, in every branch 
of movement, issue from chaos tw arrive 
at harmony; first, by grouping them- 
selves partially little by little; then by 
forming combined groups; then, by unit- 
ing those groups among themselves into 
serial and hierarchical phalanxes, until, 
at last, general harmony, or at least par- 
tinal internal agreement be establish- 
ed among the associated elements and 
groups. It is thus that men have issued, 


little by little. from absolute incoherence, 


. . . | 
associations ; then again, stronger feudal 
} 


‘and war-like leagues; then, still farther, 


barbarism and the industrial nations, like 
the Roman Empire in ancient times, and 
now-a-days, those nations which are call- 
ed civilized, such as Germany, Great 
Britain and France. 

This serial progress is as yet little ad- 


vanced in Humanity, but religious and | 


social unity is already recognized in prin- | 


ciple as the harmonic destiny by the fre- 


est and best informed minds. 

The gospel teaches that all men are 
brothers, and that they are destined to 
love each other. The Associative theory 
informs us how the unity of men can be 
realized upon the whole globe, and this 
hierarchical association must be effected 
by the series unitarily organized in Hu- 
manity, as God has organized it for the 
bees and the stars, two orders of crea- 
tion in the infinitely great and the infinite- 
ly small, between which Humanity forms 
only a middle term. 

Let us return then to the doctrine of 
progressive unity in harmony, to the se- 
ries which is to organize religious unity. 

The greater part of religious speak to 
us with reason of religious unity upon 
the earth, and also of the unity of souls 
in the other world. God must govern 
this unity every where and forever, ac- 
cording to all faiths, but we have not a 
sufficiently clear idea of the unity of as- 
sociated souls, neither here below, nor in 
the heavens, and we can obtain no ex- 
planation, either of the nature of God, or 
of the hierarchy of his government. 
Still we ought to have at least a general 
idea of the nature of God, and of the 
unitary hierarchy in the universe. 

We now invite the whole attention of 


our readers to what follows. 


APPLICATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF THI 
Diviniry or Curist. 

According to the laws of the harmonic 
eries of all degrees in Nature, we see 
that every group of associated elements 
has its pivot or chief, a head which di- 
rects it in its movements , the series have 
equally their unitary pivots; these pivots 
or chiefs are of the same nature as the 
elements they direct, allowing for the dif- | 


ferences in hierarchical degrees. 

Fourier teaches us, that social and re- 
ligious unity, in Ilarmony, will be a uni- 
versal and hierarchical series, embracing 
all human beings upon our globe; this 
series will have its chiefs and sub-chiefs 
of all degrees, from the omniarch down to 
the simple chief of an industrial group, 
like the association of stars in our solar 
system, in which we see this combined, 
unitary order, of the measured, harmonic 


series. 


Swedenborg describes to us the ordcr 


the picture of a hierarchical harmony, 
conformable in every respect with the se- 
rial order which Foarier describes for 
this world, and whieh will be realized, 
we believe in the future. 


Revelation of every kind, and true sci- 


‘ence lead us then to the same result re- 


specting the nature of the series and the 
unitary hierarehy. 

We cannot econeeive of mundane or 
terrestrial harmony without a supreme 
government or terrestrial omniarehy. 
Neither can we any more conceive the 
harmony of the other world, of the aro- 
mal world, of the world of transmundane 
souls of all degrees, (style of the serial 
theory of Fourier,) or of the world of 
angels and spirits, (style of the prophets 
and mystics,) without a government, a 
transmundane omniarchy, an archangelie 
regency. 

But if these two worlds are to be har- 
monized together, we must necessarily 
conceive again a unitary government of 
them both, a regency at the summit of 
all terrestrial and celestial hierarchies ; 
in a word, an amphi-mundane * omni- 
archy. 

Now, it cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us to discover, by means of sci- 
ence, the nature of these three regen- 
cies. 

We know very well, from the theory, 
that the mundane omniarchy is formed, 
harmonically, of the natural chiefs of 
terrestrial humanity, that is, of the supe- 
rior characters, the souls most elevated 
in the degree of actual development.— 
But we kuow also, by the theory, 
that terrestrial souls are only intelli- 
gences, celestial spirits in the mundane 
state. We know, moreover, that the 
souls of the other world have, generally 
at least, inhabited the earth. It follows 
then that the ultramundane souls partake 
the nature of terrestrial souls, allowing 
for differences ot state, degree and devel- 
opment. Whence it results: that the 
composition of the ultramundane omniar- 
chy, (the archangelic phalanx) must be 
analogous, allowing for degree and trans- 
cendency, with that of the terrestrial 
omniarchy. Finally, the government 
which must unite the two worlds, and 
which forms their hierarchical head, ecan- 
not be heterogeneous with their elements. 
There is then, in fine, a hierarchy of 
souls, mundane and ultramundane, of 
men, of spirits, of angels and of archan- 
gels, and at the summit of this hierarehy, 
a solar focus, a sanctuary still human and 
yet divine, centre of the light, of the 
government, and of the providence of the 
world. 

Now, this hyper-archangelie centre, 


* Amphi-inundane — of both worlds. 








necessarily a pivot, and that pivot, which 
is a person, is a person at once human 
and divine, the son of God, the man-God, 
the chief of men, of saints, of angels, and 
of archangels, of thrones and dominions, 
the supreme providence and the supreme 
light of the world. 

This is what the theory of the serial 
law certainly requires, and that theory 
indicates moreover very clearly, that this 


supreme chief, the son of God, the King | 


of men, of saints, of angels and of arch-| 


angels, is likely to descend upon the 
earth, there to assume for a time, a terra- 
queous body in mundane migration, to 


live there consequently, so far as son 


of Man, to act there, to teach, and give 


an impulse to the nations according to 


the divine laws, and within the limits of 


the liberty given to terrestrial humanity 
by God himself. 

Let us remark, that it is in harmonic 
order that the elements of any series can- 


not be in direct and intimate relation of 


voluntary subordination and love, except 


with an element which is_ superior, 
but still clothed with their own nature. 
Human souls, as elements of harmony, 


could not be in direct and personal rela- 
tion with any other supreme chief than 
the hvper-luminous soul, the God-man, 
the anthropomorphie Providence of the 
world, and not with the Divine Being 
considered as infinite, the perfect concep- 
tion of which escapes them. 

In order that there may be a connec- 
tion between man and God, God must is- 
sue from his uwnapproachable infinite uni- 
ty, and manifest himself as a person. 
The serial law requires then in order to 
maintain, and with stronger reason to re- 
establish, the union of human souls with 
God, that is, to redeem Humanity from 
the fall, to operate the transition from 
subversion to harmony, to form anew the 
affectionate concert of man with God by 
the free action of attraction, which is the 
general and universal interpreter of the 
will of God, the serial law, we say, de- 
mands a special intermediary, a person at 
once human and divine; in one word a 
Mediator. 

Doctrinally, the entire religious question 
revolves around this idea of the Mediator, 
of this amphi-mundane pivot, of his sys- 
tem of government, of the laws and lim- 
its, according to which his Providence 
acts. ‘This man-God, this father of the 


universal church, this son of the infinite 


God, this supreme light of the world of 


souls, this spiritual sun in which are con- 
densed, or from which emanate all light, 


all heat and all love to dissipate the dark- 


ness, and to accelerate the movement of 


things towards unity, liberty, justice and 


harmony, this man-God, who is he? 


| Divinity of Christ, and how to constitute 
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this amphi-mundane regency itself, has|earth? Is Christ that man-God, that di-|the Divinity of Christ is doctrinally the 


vine summit, the existence of whom the| fundamental base of Christianity. 


serial law reveals to Humanity, by means 
purely scientific? 

What we know is, that Christ has af 
firmed it to us himself, and that no other 
than he upon the earth has yet ealled | 
himself Son of God and Son of Man. 
He has said to us: *‘] am the light of | 
the world, I am the Way, the Truth and | 
the Life.’’ 

If any one among those who have | 
faith in the power of the series to throw 


light upon mysteries, suspects the versa | 


ty or the integrity of him who brought | 


the gospel upon earth, and the revelation 
of Humanity to the nations; if any one 


i 
i 
| 


refuses to believe Christ upon his word, | 





he must solve this mystery of falsehood ; | 
for the world will soon require to ne 
definitely what to believe respecting the | 
| 


universal religious unity upon universal | 
social harmony.— Now, we all pretend, | 
that the science is discovered which must) 
reveal all mysteries, and consequently | 
the mysteries in the Word, as well as the | 
mysteries in Nature. This science which | 
we pretend to possess, is that of the se- | 
ries, which distributes the harmonies, 
and regulates the laws of general desti- | 
nies. This science cannot remain silent} 
upon so-important a problem as that of | 
the fundamental doctrine of the religion | 
of all civilized nations. 
positively or negatively, it must give an 
answer to it. 

But why Christ rather than Mahomet | 
or Moses, Confucius, Zoroaster, or Budé- | 
hat some will perhaps at once object. | 
This is a question to be examined in the 
general study of the religious formations 
accomplished or in the course of accom- 
plishment. We will content ourselves | 
for the moment with saying that the sun 


enlightens and the planets reflect, and 


with observing that the nations grouped 
around the revelations and under the im- | 
pulsive action of Zoroaster, Mahomet, | 
Confucius, &c. have received from them 
only a very faint light and a very weak 
impulse, compared with the radiance of 
the light of the Gospel, and the entirely | 
preponderating activity of the people who | 
have directly received its rays. 


We are very far from wishing to im- 


pose a belief, on the faith of a word or a} 


hypothesis ; but we must nevertheless, 
henceforth remember, as a double fact of 


immense order of 


importance in the 
studies which are to lead to the discovery | 
of the historical, providential system of | 
the government of the world, that Chris- | 
tianity is the religion of Europe and of} 
all civilized nations, that is to say, of the 
most enlightened and most influential | 


nations, of the head, in fine, which di-| 


| Humanity. 


Sooner or later, | 


In any case, our object here is no other 


than to state a great problem for those 


intelligenees which are already enlight- 


ened by the new light which Fourier was 


the providential means of bringing to 
This problem will not be 
fully solved except by numerous and seri- 
ous studies of which we shall indicate the 
general scope. Let us terminate this 
sketch respecting the Divinity of Christ, 
by remarking that the conception of the 
Man-God, Son of Man, and Son of God, 
drawn from pure science, from the pure 
domain of the rational theory of the 


| Series, agrees perfectly with the doctrine 


of the Church based upon inspiration, 
revelation, the sacred texts, that is, upon 


the data of Faith. ‘To prove this by one 


| word, in concluding, we quote the follow- 


ing definition from St. Paul: “ He”’ 
(Christ) **is the chief and the head of 
the body, the Church,” (universal Hu- 
manity united in Truth and Harmony.) 
‘*He is the beginning, the first bern 
among the dead,’* (the ultramundanes) ; 
‘*that he may be the first in all things. 
For it pleased the Father that in him 


| should all fulness dwell.*’— Colossians i. 


18, 19. 

Certainly the serial theory could not 
furnish a more exact or a more clear defi- 
nition of the amphi-mundane Omniarch ! 


AwaLocovs Inpvctions vpon THE Con- 
NECTION BETWEEN THE TWO WokrLDs. 
(Earts ano Heaven.) 


A serious difficulty presents itself to 
the mind when first called upon to receive 
the data of different revelations as emana- 


tions more or less divine ; this isthe state 


of incoherence, of contradiction, of shad- 
owy darkness, and even of monstrosity 
in which seven eighths at least of the pro- 
phecies present themselves. We cannot 
admit at first sight that all this creation 
of doctrines containing in its vast bosem 
so many ridiculous, unreasonable or shock- 


ing words can have come from God, while 


the words of harmony, the words of light, 
capable of conducting humanity to Truth, 
to Unity, to Happiness, appear in the pro- 
portion of hardly an eighth, and even then 
This 
difficulty is only an apparent one when 
we become acquainted with the serial 
law, of which all types, in which har- 
mony 


by very incoinplete manifestations. 


predominates, offer a transitory 
imperfect, weak, and incoherent exan- 
ple at both extremities of the career. 
Children are born weak, ignorant, and |i- 
able to a thousand diseases of body and 
mind. The aged, before leaving this 
world, pass through a phase ef weak- 
ness and infirmity. Jt is the same thing 
with a globe and a human race. Now, 


Has he already shown himself upon the | rects Humanity at this moment, and that | terrestrial humauity has not had more than 





ste ee 


nr OS 
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sixty centuries of history ;* and by ap-} manity, as the colleetive being, will pass 


plying analogy to the theory of the trans- 
migration of souls, we shall find that a 
humanitary revolution, analogous to an 
annual revolution of our globe around the 
sun, must extend to more than eighty 
thousand years. 

In fact, a year contains three hundred 


and sixty-five days and a quarter; each 


diurnal revolution of the earth upon itself 


embraces a day and a night, or a phase 
of light, and a phase of obscurity : a gen- 
eration which is born and dies in humani- 
ty embraces a visible career here below, 
and an invisible career in the other world. 
Still there is a reversal in the analogy 

the ultra mundane or invisible existence 
must be considered as the truly luminous 
one and the mundane or visible existence 
corresponds to the phase of obscurity. 
A terrestrial career may be estimated at 
eighty years of duration, and as the lumi- 
nous phase must endure at least twice as 
iong as the correlative obscuritie s, we 


may estimate the ultra mundane career at 


Al 


one hundred and sixty years; which gives 


two hundred and forty years for a revolu- 
tion of humanity upon itself, by alterna- 
tion of existence, according to the theory 
of transmigration, and of the periodical 
return of souls from one life to the other: 
240 years multi; lied by 365. give us 87,- 
600 years: such then must be the time 
necessary for humanity to complete a ca- 
reer analogous, in the first degree only 
to the four seasons of the year, and to 
the four cardinal phases of every com- 


plete career of life. 


Itumanity upon our globe has then a 


career of at least eighty thousand years to 


go through, to pass the four seasons of 


collective life. childhood, youth, maturity 
and decline. ‘The period is perhaps long- 


er still, for if the degree of analogy be 


composi instead of sznpl » aS We sup- 
Bae +} et wl 

pose it nere, the proportions change en- 
} } 1) 


ormousiy, and the collective being will 


= 


pass thro. oh ( ghty umes ei rhty thous- 


and years to accomplish like the individu- 
al, eighty times the four solar seasons 
during the f ( dinal phases of th . 
teg! | care 


In any event, taking only eighty thou- 
sand years as the term of the integral ca- 
reer upon this globe, the six thousand 
years already passed by Humanity are 
only the weak and suffering, obscure and 
incoherent childhood of the collective life, 
whence it follows that every thing must 
he exceptional, and more or less subver- 
sive during this first phase of existence. 
But as the elementary individual passes 


from weak and ignorant childhood, to 


youth, strong in body and mind, so Hu- 
* The conjectures of sin listic geology 
and of philosophic scepticism have as yet said 


nothing serious against the authenticity of 
this chronology. 


from its weak, and ignorant, subversive 
and discordant childhood, to happy, en- 
lightened youth, strong and free from all 
the evils which have oppressed it during 


the age of obscurity and incoherence. 


present exceptional must be considered as 
a type of general harmony to come, and 
what is now the rule, must in future be 
the exception in the world. It is on this 
account also, that the doctrine of moral 
compression must have reigned during 
the dark phase of religion, and that the 
doctrine, or principle of harmonic liberty, 
must prevail in social and religious har- 


mony. Hitherto we have understood con- 
} 


trariwise, the mysteries of Nature and of 


the Word, which, henceforth, are to be 
explained by the doctrine of progressive 
Unity, by the Series, which distributes 
the harmonies of revelation in all de- 
grees. 

‘The compressive doctrine is to the har- 
monic doctrine, in humanity, what the 
root is to the stem of the tree. ‘The root, 
as we have before said, pushes inversely 
in the darkness, before the stem can de- 
velope itself direct’y in the light. Sull, the 
two systems belong to the same ve veta- 
ble beings, as the two contrasted doc- 
trines will belong, at a later period, to the 
same religious unity in humanity, because 


the doctrine of progressive, serl | unity 


1 1 


is only the extension of the doctrine of 


universal charity, which already exists in 
the Christian Church. The agreement 
of these doctrines in the Catholic and tru- 
ly Universal Church, will be the subject 
of a special chapter. In the mean while 
every one will readily admit that nothing 
can be more dark and obscure than are 
the mysteries and doctrines of religion to 
the mass of the faithful. To be assured 
of this, we need only adduce the general 
statistics of all creeds among all nations. 
This is the first thing to be done to ena- 


je us to explain and- throw light upon 


all by the doctrine of progressive unity, 


which must harmonize all the mysteries 
and discords which God has permitted up- 
on the earth; for in a world which God 
has made, nothing is useless, and every 
thin 


must have a reason for its existence ; 


economy of means being an attribute of 


God and a fundamental principle of har- 
mony. 

In support of this thesis, we will here 
quote a detached note, which we find in 
one of Fourier’s manuscripts: ‘* The 
Christian religion will govern the uni- 
verse in the fulness of time; but modifi- 
ed, as in the caterpillar; the butterfly is 
still the same body, through transform- 
ed and this transformation is the conse- 
juence of the passage from falsehood to 
truth.’’ 


This note of Fourier’s contains exactly 





our idea upon the natural transformation 
of religious creeds; but there remains a 
very great work of analysis to be per- 
formed in order to exhibit all the details 
of this question. Some minds may doubt 


| the utility of such a work, but there are 
It is for this very reason that what is at 


others who will judge differently. 

There may be much intellectual gar- 
bage in the world ; we do not dispute 
that, but a good economist knows how toe 
find use for all, even for filth, and to 
make it advantageous in the production 
of nourishment for the body. Those who 
wish to nourish the human soul, must 
make use of every earnest idea which 
has served for the moral and religious 
development of any nation, at any epoch 
in history. 

We must nevertheless be strictly on 
our guard against the theory of a confus- 
ed pantheism, which mixes all without 
science, and, so to speak, without con- 
science. It is not by mixing muck with 
bread, that we employ the corrupted 
element; so, in the intellectual order, the 
study of obscure notions, and of moral and 
religious mysteries, ancient or modern, 
must serve only to fertilize the mind, and 
cause healthy ideas to spring up, and the 
more impartial and integral or universal 
are our studies in the religious sphere, 
the more will the ideas produced be abun- 
dant, and of a superior quality, provided 
always, we have a sure instinct to guide 
us in this labyrinth of mysteries, or, in 
default of manly instinet, a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the serial method. This 
method is a special science explained in 
the works of Fourier, and would require 
too long a time to develope here in its ele- 
mentary details. We must limit ourselves 
for the moment to what has already been 
said above, and pass to a rapid examina- 
tion of the various religions and their doc- 


trines. 
To be Continued, 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Good night! 
se thy cares forgotten quite! 
Day approaches to its close ; 
Weary nature seeks repose. 
Till the morning dawn in light, 
Good night! 


Go to rest! 

Close thine eyes in slumber blest! 
Now ‘tis still and tranquil all ; 
Hear we but the watchman’s call, 

And the night is still and blest. 

Go to rest! 


Slumber sweet! 
Heavenly forms thy fancy greet! 
Be thy visions trom above, 
Dreains of rapture, — dreams of love! 
As the fair one’s form you meet, 
Slumber sweet! 


Good night ! 
Slumber till the morning light! 
Slumber till the dawn of day 
srings its sorrows with its ray ! 
Sleep without or fear or fright! 
Our Father wakes! 
Good night! 


Good night! 
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STUMP-SPEAKING. 

One branch of American oratory is 
stump-speaking. It is so called from po- 
litical meetings being held sometimes in 
the woods, and an old stump being select- 
ed as the rostrum. It is a peculiar sort 
of eloquence — it is everything and noth- 
ing, as occasion may be — mixes up poet- 
ry, philosophy, and politics in singular 
combinations —laughs and cries—becomes 
clown and gentleman, as clown or gentle- 
man suits best. It is the most effective 
style of popular speaking, without doubt, 
as it adopts the people’s words. It bor- 
rows langauage from Mississippi boatmen 
and market-house rowdies — comes down 
on you ** Like a thousand of brick,’’ &c. &e. 

There is something to be learned from 
this stumping-oratory. It has popular 
adaptation, though it must be confessed, 
it brings injury to the public mind. To 
talk abstractions to the people is just equiv- 
alent to talking Dutch to the Indians. A 
man must be peculiarly a human animal 
in public-speaking. You can’t be a phi- 
losopher or an angel, in addressing crowds. 
Once in boyhood, Old Gilbert saw a Rifle 
Company lay down on the ground and 
shoot: the idea impressed him. Now 
there is a great deal in shooting low. 
Take aim before you shoot. If you don’t 
hit, your smoke will do no good. 

We confess our likes for effective pul- 
pit-style. A minister is not a pulpit-es- 
sayist. A minister is not a philosophic- 
lecturer. A fine book-style is not a fine 
pulpit-style. ‘The heart is the minister of 
the desk. The best stvle is that which 
brings the intellect down through the heart 
and melts all its precious metals in that 
hot furnace. If you want a specimen, 
take good old South—see what edge 
is in all he said. Playful, but not light — 


sharp, but not sour — imaginative, but not 
dramatic — using common words with un- 
common power— speaking to you as if 


he expected to convince you—full of 


earnestness—decided, without dogmatism 
— witty, but not vulgar. All his words 
strike you like the explosion of torpedoes. 

Some preachers use a sort of air-gun. 
You hear no report — you see some effect. 
Others are real artillery-men — thunder- 
ing and blazing. 
tillery-men, if they will only throw balls, 
but itis rather funny, to fire loud guns, 
and have very small shot. ae 

Let every man keep to his own natural 
style. Ali children can’t ery alike. 
cry easy — some make a great blubbering. 
All preachers can’t preach alike. Per- 
sonal taste should be rectified and then be- 
come personal law. How would Milton’s 
old Gothic architectural style suit simple- 
hearted Cowper? How would Charles 
Lamb look in Coleridge’s Germanic idioms? 
How would Hall look in Chalmer’s garb? 
How would Wesley appear in Hervey’s 
gaudy robes! Let every man be natural, 
but let him take care what is natural. 
Nature is a very indefinite word now-a- 
days. If you have the volume of water 
of Niagara, then you may become a cata- 
ract, buta bucket full won’t answer. If 


No objection to the ar- 


Some 


you have electricity, vou may afford to! 


thunder, but not without. Do vou hear 
that, me-friends'— Methodist Protestant. 


One half the amount of physical and 
mental labor now performed by mankind, 
would be amply sufficient (if properly ad- 
justed), to feed and clothe all sumptously. 
The cause why it is not so,—too much 


finery and luxuries. 


THE HARBINGER. 
- CONSUELO 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


XII. 


** Albert’s history will be concluded in 


a few words, my dear Porporina, because 
unless I repeat what you have already 
heard, [ have not much more to tell you. 
The conduet of my cousin during the 
eighteen raonths which | have passed here, 
has been a continual repetition of the ex- 
travagancies of which you have been in- 
formed. Only his pretended recollection 
of what he had been, and what he had 
seen in past ages, assumed an appearance 
of frightful reality, when Albert began 
to manifest a peculiar and truly wonder- 
ful faculty of which you may have heard, 
but in which I did not believe, before 
having the proofs which he has given. 
This faculty is called, I am told, in other 
countries, the second sight; and those 
who possess it are the objects of great 
veneration among superstitious people. 
As for me, who know not what to think 


of it, and will not undertake to give | 


you a reasonable explanation, | find in it 


an additional motive to deter me from be-| 
ing the wife of a man who could see all | 

' 
my actions, even if [ were a hundred | 


leagues off, and who could almost read 
my thoughts. Such a wife ought to be 
at least a saint, and how could she be one 
with a man who seems pledged to the 
devil? ”’ 

‘* You have the gift of jesting at all 
things,”’ said Consuelo, ‘‘ 1 wonder at the 


cheerfulness with which you speak of 


those which make my hair stand on end. 
In what does this second sight consist? ’’ 
‘* Albert sees and hears what no one 


else can see and hear. When a person 


whom he loves is coming, although no} 


one expects him, Albert announces his 


approach and goes to meet him an hour | 


before hand. 


and shuts himself up in his chamber, 


In the same way he retires 


when he perceives any one whom he dis- 
likes coming afar off. 
‘*One day when he was walking with 


my father in a bye-path on the mountain, 


he suddenly stopped and made a great | 


cireuit through rocks and bushes in order 
not to pass near a certain place, which 
nevertheless, presented nothing peculiar. 
They returned by the same path in a few 
|moments, and Albert again played the 
same game. My father who observed 
him, pretended to have lost something, 
and wished to draw him to the foot of a 
cedar which appeared to be the object of his 


repugnance. 


fectation not to walk upon the shadow 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 


Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 


| chusetts, 


Not only did Albert avoid | 
|approaching it, but he even had the af- 
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| which the tree cast over the path; and 
|while my father passed and repassed 
under it, he manifested extraordinary un- 
easiness and anguish. At last, my fa- 
ther having stopped direetly at the foot of 
the tree, Albert uttered a cry and recalled 
him precipitately. But he refused for a 
long time to explain himself respeeting 
this fancy, and it was only when over- 
come by the prayers of the whole family, 
that he declared that the tree was the 
mark of a sepulehre, and that a great 
crime had been committed on the spot. 
The chaplain thought that if Albert knew 
of any murder which had formerly been 
committed in that place, it was his duty 
to inform himself of it, in order to give 
burial to the abandoned bones. 

‘** Take care what you do,’ said Al- 
bert, with an air both sad and ironical, 
which he often assumes. ‘The man, 
woman, and child, whom you will find 
there were Hussites, and it was the 
drunkard Wenceslas who had their threats 
cut by his soldiers, one night whem he 
was concealed in our woods, and was 
afraid of being observed and betrayed by 
them.’ 

** Nothing more was said to my cousin 
of this circumstance. But my unele, 
' who wished to know if it was an ins pira- 
tion or a caprice on his part, had search 
made during the night at the place which 
They found the 
|skeletons of a man, a woman, and a 
child. The man was covered with one 
of those enormous wooden shields which 
the Hussites carried, and which are easi- 
ly recognized by the chalice engraved 
upon them, with this device in Latin 
‘O Death, how litter is thy 


comang to the wwked; but refreshing to 


my father pointed out. 


around it. 


hem whose actions have been just, and di- 
rected with reference to thee?’ * 

‘* The bones were transferred to a more 

| retired spot in the forest, and when, seve- 

al days after, Albert repassed at the foot 
(of the cedar, my father remarked that he 
|manitested no repugnance at walking on 
the place, which had nevertheless been 
again covered with stones and sand, and 
in which nothing appeared changed. He 
did not even remember the emotion he 
experienced on that occasion, and had 
some difficulty in recalling it to his mind 
on its being mentioned. 

‘** You must be mistaken,’ said he to 
my father, ‘and I must have been warned 
I am certain there 
is nothing here, for I feel no eold, nor 


in some other place. 


pain, nor shivering in my body!’ 
‘* My aunt was inclined to attribute this 
power of divination to a special favor of 








*« O Mors, quam est amara, memoria 
| tua hominibus injustis, vireo quieta cujus 
res fiunt ordinate et adhoc.” This sentence 
is taken from the Bible. But there the rich 
‘are named instead of the wicked, and the 
| poor instead of the just. 
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Providence, but Albert is so melancholy, | serves him, or even questions him. Thus] tions; in three letters, Albert of Rudol- 


so tormented, so unhappy, that one can/| it has been thought best to leave him en-| stadt is mad: insane, if you consider that 
hardly think Providence would have be- | 


stowed on him so fatal a gift. If I be- 
lieved in the devil, I should much sooner 
receive the supposition of our chaplain, 
who charges all Albert's hallucinations to 
his account. My uncle Christian, who is 
a more sensible man and more firm in his 
religion, than any of the rest of us, finds 


very reasonable explanations for many of 


these things. He believes that, notwith- 


| 
| 


standing all the pains taken by the Jesu- | 


its, during and afier the thirty years’ war, 
to burn all the heretics in Bohemia, and 
particularly those who were found at Gi- 
ants’ Castle, notwithstanding the minute 


explorations made by the chaplain in ev- | 
ery corner, after the death of my aunt! 


Wanda, some historical documents of the 
times of the Hussites, must have remained 
concealed in a secret place unknown to 
everybody, and that Albert must have 


found them. He thinks that the reading | 


of those dangerous papers vividly impress- 
ed his diseased imagination, and that he 


naively attributes to a wonderful recollec- | 


tion of previous existences upon the earth, 
the impression which he then received of 
many details now unknown, but contained 
with exactness in those manuscripts. By 
this means, the stories he relates to us 
ean be naturally explained, as well as his 
otherwise inexplicable disappearances for 
days and whole weeks; for it is as well 
to inform you, that this event has been 
repeated several times, and that it is im- 
possible to suppose it can be accomplished 
out of the chateau. Every time he has 
so disappeared, he has remained undis- 
coverable, and we are certain that no 


peasant has ever given him refuge or 


sees us disposed to credulity and fear, he 


nourishment. We know of a certainty, | 


that he has fits of lethargy which keep 
him confined to his chamber whole days. 
Whenever the door is broken open, and 
much noise made about him, he falls into 
convulsions. Therefore they take good 
care not to do this, but leave him to his 
ecstasy. At those moments, extraordina- 
ry things certainly take place in his 
mind; but no sound, no outward agita- 


tion, betrays them: only his conversa-, 


tions inform us afterwards. When he 


comes out of those states, he appears re-| 


lieved and restored to reason; but by de- | 


grees the agitation returns, and goes on 
increasing, until it overpowers him. It 
would seem that he foreknows the dura- 
tion of these crises ; for when they are to 
be long, he goes afar off, or conceals him- 
self in some supposed lurking place, 
which must be a grotto of the mountain, 
or acellar in the chateau, known to him 
alone. Hitherto, no one has been able to 
discover it. ‘That is the more difficult, 


| 


tirely free, since we have come to regard | epithet more decent.”’ 
these absences, which were so terrifying | Consuelo answered by a deep sigh. 
at the commencement, as favorable crises) At that instant, Amelia seemed to her a 
in his malady. When they occur, my | very hateful person and a@ heart of iron. 
aunt suffers, and my uncle prays, but no- | She tried to excuse her in her own eyes, 
body stirs; and astome, I can assure you | by reflecting upon what she must have 
that I am much hardened in that respect. | suffered during eighteen months of a life 
Anxiety has been succeeded by ennni and, so sad, and filled with sueh multiplied 
disgust. I would rather die than marry | emotions. Then returning to her own 
this maniae. I recognize his great quali-| misfortune, ‘‘ Ah! why canriot TF place 
ties ; but though it may seem to you that | Anzoleto’s faults to the score of mad- 
I ought not to care for his freaks, since| ness!’’ thought she. ‘If he had fallen 
they are the effect of his malady, I con-| into delirium in the midst of the intoxica- 
fess that they irritate me as a thorn in my | tions and deceptions of his debut, I feel 
life, and that of my family.”’ | for myself that I should not have loved 
‘That seems to me somewhat unjust, him any less; I should only need to know 
dear baroness,’’ said Consuelo. “That| that his unfaithfulness and ingratitude 
you have a repugnance to becoming Count proceeded from insanity, to adore him as 
Albert’s wife, I now understand very | before, and to fly to his assistance.’’ 
well; but that you should lose your in-| Several days passed without Albert’s 
terest in him, I do not understand.”’ | giving by his manner or his discourse, the 
‘* It is because I cannot drive from my | least confirmation of his cousin’s asser- 


mind the idea that there is something vol- | 
untary in the poor man’s madness. It is 
certain that he has much force of charac- 
ter, and that on a thousand occasions, he 
has great contro] over himself. He can | 
put off the attacks of his crises at will. 1. 
have seen him master them with much 
power, when those around him did not 
seem inclined to consider them in a seri- 
ous light. On the contrary, whenever he 


has the appearance of wishing to produce 
an effect on us by his extravagancies, and 


abuses our weakness with regard to 
him. ‘This is why I feel vexed, and fre- 
quently request his patron Beelzebub to 


tions, respecting the derangement of bis 
mind: But one fine day, the chaplain 
having unintentionally contradicted him, 
he began to utter some very incoherent 
sentences ; and as if he were himself sen- 
sible of it, went hastily out of the saloon 
and ran to shut himself up in his cham- 
ber. They thought he would remain 
there a long while; but an hour after, he 
reéntered, pale and languishing, dragged 
himself from chair to chair, moved around 
Consuelo, without seeming to pay any 
more attention to her than on other days, 
and ended by seeking refuge in the deep 
embrasure of a window, where he rested 
his head on his hands, and remained com- 


come for him at once, that we .may be pletely motionless. 
freed from him.”’ | It was the hour of Amelia’s music les- 
‘*These are very cruel witticisms,’’| son, and she wished to take it, in order, 
said Consuelo, ‘‘ respecting so unhappy a | as she said in a low voice to Consuelo, to 
man, and one whose mental malady seems | drive away that gloomy figure which de- 
to me more poetical and marvellous than | stroyed all her gaiety, and diffused a se- 
repulsive.” | pulchral odor through the apartment. 
“As you please, dear Porporina,”’ re-| ‘I think,” replied Consuelo, “ that 
turned Amelia. ‘ Admire these sorceries| we had better go up to your chamber; 
as much as you will, if you can believe in| your spinet will do for the accompani- 


‘them. As for me, I look upon these|ment. If it be true that Count Albert 


does not like music, why augment his 
sufferings, and consequently those of his 


things as our chaplain does, who recom- 

mends his soul to God and does not try to 

understand them; I take refuge in the | family? ”’ 

bosum of reason, and excuse myself from | Amelia yielded to this last cousidera- 
' ation, and they ascended together to her 


explaining what | am sure must have a 
solution entirely natural, though at pres- | apartment, the door of which they left 
ent unknown to us. The only thing cer-| open, because they found it a little smoky. 
tain in my cousin’s miserable lot, is, that) Amelia wished to go on in her own way, 
his individual reason has entirely disap- | as usual, singing cavatinas of great dis- 
peared, and that imagination has unfolded play ; but Consuelo, who began to show 
such broad wings in his head, as complete- | herself severe, made her try several sim- 
ly to crack his brain. And since I must) ple and very serious descants, extracted 


speak clearly, and use the word which! from the religious songs of Palestrina. 
my poor uncle Christian was obliged to| The young baroness yawned, became im- 


as we cannot watch him, and he is made 


dangerously ill if any one follows, or ob- 


articulate with tears, at the knees of the patient, and declared that the music was 
Empress Maria Theresa, who is not sat-, barbarous and soporific. 
isfied with half answers or half explana-| ‘‘ That is because you do not under- 
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stand it,’”’ said Consuelo. ‘‘ Let me sing |ish, ‘if you leave me, there is an end of 


some passages to show you that it is ad- 
mirably written for the voice, besides be- 
ing sublime in the thoughts and inten- 
tions.” 

She seated herself at the spinet, and 
began to sing. 


she had awakened about her the echoes | 


of the old chateau ; and the sonorousness | 


of the high cold walls gave her a plea- 
sure to which she abandoned herself. 
Her voice, so long mute, that is, since the 
last evening when she sang at Saint Sam- 
vel, and fainted, broken down by fatigue 
and sorrow, instead of being impaired by 
so much suffering and agitation, was more 
beautiful, more wonderful, more penetra- 
ting, than ever. Amelia was at once 
transported and affrighted. She compre- 
hended at last that she did not know any 
thing, and that perhaps she never could 
learn anything, when the pale and pen- 
sive figure of Albert showed itself sud- 
denly in front of the two young girls, in 
the middle of the chamber, and remained 
motionless and singularly affected, until 
the end of the piece. 
that Consuelo perceived him, and was 
But Albert, falling 


on his knees and raising towards her his 


somewhat terrified. 


great black eyes, flooded with tears, cried 
out in Spanish, without the least German 
aecent, ** O Consuelo! Consuelo! I have 
at last found thee!’ 


** Consuelo? ”’ cried the astonished girl, | 


expressing herself in the same language. 
‘*Why, Senor, do you call me by that 
name?t’? 

‘*T call you Consolation,” replied Al- 
bert, still speaking in Spanish, ‘* because 
a consolation has been promised to my 


desolate life, and because you are that 


consolation which at last God grants to | 


my solitary and gloomy existence.”’ 

‘*T did not think,”’ said Amelia, with 
repressed rage, ‘‘ that music could pro- 
duce so prodigious an effect on my dear 
cousin. Nina’s voice is made to accom- 
plish wonders, I allow ; but I will remark 
te both, that it would be more polite to- 


wards me, and more proper in general, to 


use a language which I can understand.”’ | 


Albert appeared not to have heard a 
word of what his betrothed had said. He 
remained on his knees, looking at Con- 
suelo, with an indescribable surprise and 
transport, repeating mm a tender voice ; 
** Consuelo! Consuelo! ”’ 

** But what is it he calls yout” said 
Amelia, somewhat pettishly to her com- 
panion. 

‘He is asking me for a Spanish air, 
which I do not know,’’ said Consuelo, 
much troubled ; ‘‘ but I think we had bet- 
ter stop, for music seems to affect him a 
great deal to-day.”’ 
out. 


And she rose to go 


“* Consuelo!” repeated Albert, in Span- 


It was the first time that | 


It was then only | 


‘my life, and I will never return to the 


earth! ’’ Saying this, he fell in aswoon 


at her feet; and the two young girls, ter-| 


irified, called the servants to carry him 
away and assist him. 
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Count Albert was laid softly upon his 


bed ; and while one of the two domestics 
who had carried him, searched for the 
‘chaplain, who was a sort of family phy- 
sician, and the other for Count Christian, 


who had given orders that he should al-| 
ways be called at the least indisposition | 


of his son, the two young girls, Amelia 
and Consuelo had gone in quest of the 
| canoness. 


sons could reach the bedside of the inval-| 


id, and they made all possible haste, AJ- 


bert had disappeared. They found his 


door open, his bed hardly marked by the | 
moments’ repose he had taken, and his) 


chamber in its accustomed order. 
sought him every where, and as always 


happened in similar cases, found him no-| 


where : 


one of those fits of gloomy resignation, of | 


which Amelia had spoken to Consuelo, 
and they seemed to wait with that mute 


terror, which they had become aceustom- | 
ed not to express, the always hoped for | 
and always uncertain return of this singu- | 


lar young man. 

| Although Consuelo could have wished 
not to inform Albert’s parents of the 
strange scene which had occurred in Ame- 
lia‘s chamber, the latter did not fail to re- 
late the whole, and to depict in vivid col- 
ors the sudden and violent effect which 
Porporina’s singing had produced upon 
her cousin. 

‘* Then it is very certain that musie af- 
'feets him unfavorably,’ replied the chap 

lain. 

‘*In that case,’’ replied Consuelo, “I 
will take good care he shall not hear me ; 
and when I am engaged with the young 
baroness, we will shut ourselves up so 


closely, that no sound can reach Count) 


Albert’s ears.”’ 


my dear young lady,”’ said the canoness, 


** Ah! It will not be my fault if your res-| 


idence is not agreeable.’’ 


| ‘*]T wishto share your sorrows and your | 


joys,”’ returned Consuelo, and | ask no 


other satisfaction than to be associated in | 


your confidence and your friendship.” 
‘*You are a noble child!”*’ said the 


canoness, extending to her her long hand, 
dry and polished as yellow ivory. ‘* But 
| listen,’’ added she ; “*I do not believe that 
|music.really does harm to my dear Al- 
bert. From what Amelia has related of 
| this morning’s occurrence, I see, on the 
‘contrary, that he experienced too vivid a 


delight, and perhaps his suffering arose 


} 


he does many others which he learnt 


But before either of these per- | 


They | 


after which the family fell into) 


‘* That will be a great trouble to you, | 
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from the termination teo speedy for his 
liking, of your admirable melodies. What 
did he say to you in Spanish? That is a 
language which he speaks perfectly well, 


in his travels, with a surprising facility, 


| When we ask him how he can retain so 
| many different languages, he answers that 
| he knew them before he was born, and 
| that he only recalls them, say this one 


| because he spoke it twelve hundred years 
| ago, and another when he was at the cru- 
'sades ; what do I say? alas! As we must 
|conceal nothing from you, dear signora, 
you will hear strange accounts of what he 
But trans- 
late to me in our German, which yon al- 
ready speak very well, the meaning of 


ealls his anterior existences. 


| the words which he said to you in your 
| language, which none of us here are ac- 
| quainted with.”’ 

Consuelo at that moment experienced 
an embarrassment for which she could not 
Sull she thought it best to tell 
almost the whole truth, and explained that 
Albert had requested her to continue, not 
to depart from him, saying at the same 
time that she gave him much consolation. 
| Consolation! ”’ cried the quick wit- 
‘ted Amelia. ‘‘ Did he use that word? 
You know, aunt, how significative it is in 
my cousin’s mouth —”’ 

‘< Tn fact, it is a word which he has fre- 
|quently upon his lips,”’ replied Wences- 

lawa, ‘* and which has a prophetic sense 
‘to him; but I see nothing on this occa- 


sion, which could render the use of suck 


account. 


a word other than perfectly natural.’ 

‘* But what was that which he repeated 
so often, dear Porporina?’’ returned Ame- 
‘* He seemed to say a 
particular word to you many times, and 


lia pertinaciously. 


in consequence of my agitation I am not 
able to remember what it was.”’ 
‘‘ 1 did not understand it myself,” re- 


plied Consuelo, making a great effort to 
| tell a falsehood. 

‘* My dear Nina,”’ said Amelia to her 
in a whisper, ‘‘ you are quick-witted and 
prudent; as for me, who am not entirely 
stupid, I think I understand very well that 
you are the mystic consolation promised 
by the vision to Albert in his thirtieth 
year. Do not think to conceal from me 
that you understood this even better than 
I did ; it is a celestial mission of which | 


am not jealous,” 

‘* Listen, dear Porporina,”’ said the can- 
|oness, after having reflected a few min- 
‘utes: ‘* we have always thought that Al- 
|bert, when he disappeared from among 
/us, in a@ manner which might be called 
| magical, was concealed not far off, in the 
‘house perhaps, thanks to some retreat of 

which he alone has the secret. I know 
| not why, it seems to me that if you would 
| sing at this moment he would hear yoy 
} and come to us.”’ 
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‘Tf I thought so ; ’ 
ready to obey. 


*— said Consuelo, 


fect of music should be to augment his 
delirium ;*’ remarked the jealous Ame- 
lia. 


“ Well,’ 


a trial we must make. 


* said Count Christian, ‘ it is 
I have heard say 
that the incomparable Faranelli had the 
power of dissipating by his voice the 
black melancholy of the King of Spain, 
as young David had that of appeasing 
the furies of Saul, Try, 


generous Porporina, pure a soul 


by his harp. 

so 
yours must exercise a salutary influence 
around it.”’ 

Consuelo, much moved, seated herself 
at the harpsichord and sang a Spanish 
eanticle in honor of our Lady of Consola- 
which her mother had taught her 
when a child, 
these 


‘+ Consolation of 


tion, 


and which began with 


de 


soul,”’ 


alma, 
She 


words : Consuelo mi 
&e. 
sang with so pure a voice and with an ac- 
cent of such truthful piety, that the hosts 


of the old manor-house almost forgot the 


my 


subject of their anxieties, and surrender- 
ed themselves to sentiments of hope and 
of faith. 
within 


A profound silence prevailed 
the the 
doors and windows had been opened in 


and without chateau ; 
order that Consuelo’s voice might reach 
as far as possible, and the moon with her 
greenish light illuminated the embrasures 
of the 
a sort of religious serenity 


vast windows. All was calm and 
succeeded to 
the anguish of their souls, when a deep 
sigh, as if breathed forth from a human 
breast, responded to the last sounds ut- 
tered by 
distinct and so long, that all present per- 
ceived it, even Baron Frederick, who, 
half awake, turned his head as if some 
one had called him. All turned pale and 
looked at each other, as if to say: ‘It 
Amelia could 


Consuelo. That sigh was so 


was not]; was it you?”’ 


not withold a crv, and Consuelo, to whom 
the sigh seemed as if proceeding from 
some one at her very side, though she 
was seated at the harpsichord apart from 
the rest of the family, experienced such a 
fright that 


word. 


she could not pronounce a 
* said the terrified 
‘did you hear that sigh which 


seemed to come from the depths of the 


‘* Divine goodness! 


canoness, 
} 


earth ? 
Say 


66 rather, eried “Amelia, 


‘*that it passed over our heads like the 
breath of night.’ 


aunt,*’ 


‘¢ Some owl attracted by the light must 
have traversed the apartinent while we 
were absorbed by the music, and we have 
heard the slight noise of his wings at the 
moment he flew 


out through the win- 


dow.”’ Such was the opinion put forth 
by the chaplain, whose teeth nevertheless, 


chattered with fear. 
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- “© Perhaps it it was Albert’s dog,” 


Count Christian. 
‘¢ But if Albert is near us, and the ef- | 


**Cynabre is not here,’’ replied Ame- 
lia. ** Wherever Albert is, Cynabre is al- 
ways with him. 
If I to 
I would see if any one were list- 
but 
pended on it, I should not have strength 


here strangely. dared go 
window, 
ening in the garden ; if my life de- 
enough.”’ 

‘** For a person so devoid of prejudi- 
said Consuelo to herin a low voice, 
for a little French 
philosopher, you are not very brave, my 
I will try to be 
** Do not go, my dear,’’ replied Ame- 
** nor pretend to be 


ces,”” 
and forcing a smile,’’ 
dear baroness : more sv.”’ 
valiant, 
for you are as pale as death, and will 
be ill.”’ 

‘What childish fancies 


sorrow, 


liea aloud, 


amuse your 
said Count 
Christian, advancing towards the window 
He looked 


closed the sash calmly, 


my dear Amelia,” 
with a grave and firm step. 
out, saw no one, 
and said, ‘It seems that real evils are 
not sharp enough for the ardent imagina- 
tions of women ; they must always add to 
them the creations of their own brains, 
too ingenious in searching for causes of 
had noth- 


some one of 


suffering. Certainly that sigh 


ing mysterious in it; us, af- 
fected by the beautiful voice and the won- 
derful talent of the Signora, must have 
breathed forth unwittingly that sort of ex- 
clamation from the bottom of his heart. 
Perhaps it was myself, and yet I was not 
of it. Ah! if you 
should not succeed in curing Albert 


sensible Porporina, 
» at 
least you know how to pour celestial balm 
on wounds as deep as his.” 

al- 
ways wise and calm in the midst of the 
domestic misfortunes which overwhelmed 


The words of this holy old man, 


him, were in themselves a celestial balm, 
and Consuelo felt their effect. She was 
tempted to throw herself on her knees be- 


fore him and ask his blessing; as she had 





said|and overbearing. 








Tt is ever the way. 


|The most abject flatterers of the great, 


Some one has sighed | 
the | 


received that of Porpora on leaving him, | 


and that of Marcello on a bright day of 
her life, which had been the commence- 
ment of the series of her unhappy and 
and solitary days. 

; To be Continued. 


or those whom they so class are invaria- 
bly the greatest contemners of the poor. 
—WN. O. roeuane 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 


Tis Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. IV. ——- BOOKBINDERS. 


The Bookbinders, as a class, are per- 
haps one of the most contented, respecta- 
ble, and industrious Trades in the city. 
The number of those employed in the 
respectable establishments is about 700, 
aud they earn on the average, from $8 to 
$9 per week. Perhaps one-half of them 
are engaged by the week, and the others 
by the piece. The regular price per 
week is $8, though some get $8 50 or 
$9. They work ten hoursaday. The 
piece-workers have a greater range of 
prices, though the average, except for 
extra workers, is about the same. Some 
journeymen have great skill and industry, 
and average as high as $15 per week. 
We could mention a man who makes, 
whenever he chooses, $20 a week. 

A majority of the Journeymen Book- 
binders are Americans, and the proportion 
of foreigners is probably smaller than in 
any other trade. ‘Those educated in this 
country work indiscriminately at For- 
warding and Finishing; but the English 
workmen understand only a single branch 
—Forwarding, Marbling , Gilding, Stamp- 
ing, or Finishing. Spending the whole 
of their apprenticeship thus on a single 
branch, they usually become very neat 
workers, but not swift. They don’t seem 
to get into the way of driving business 
like the Americans. There are a few 
Germans engaged in the business — and, 
so far as we can ascertain, but one Irish- 
man. 

The prices paid for piece work of 
course vary with the different size, style, 
&c. &c. of the book to be bound, so that 
a full list of prices would occupy too 
much room. ‘The prices for the most 
usual kinds of work are as follows: 

For 18s. and 12s. in skiver out of 
boards, $1 50 or $2 for Forwarding, 
and the same for Finishing. 

Sheep, 8vos. cut in boards, (such as 
Law Books, &c.) $5 per hundred for 
Forwarding, and from $3 to $4 for 
Finishing. 

Calf sewed on vellum, 20 cents per 
volume ; Gilt edge, 24 cents; Morocco, 
34. Extra work, however, is generally 
done by the week, and is paid from $10 
to $15. 

Although we say that American-bred 
workmen work indiscriminately at For- 


warding and Finishing, yet these two 


two sets of hands. 


Sometuinc Funny. — On the arraign- 
ment of McNulty at Washington, the | 
clerk, after reading the indictment, asked 


the prisoner if the ‘* gentleman pleaded 
guilty or not guilty?” 
cetiously replied, that as to the gentleman, 
he pleaded guilty, but as to the indict- 
ment, not guilty. — Philadelphia Ledger. 
** Something funny,’’ eall you it? It 
was a most pointed rebuke to the official 
toady who could not divest himself of his 
obsequiousness to the rich, though ad- 
dressing one of them as prisoner—a 
criminal. We venture to aver if a poor 
man stood before him, though it were for 
a far less heinous 


The prisoner fa- | 


branches are carried on separately and by 
The number of For- 
warders is about twice that of the Fin- 
ishers. Many establishments send their 
work out to be lettered and gilded. The 
ornamental borders on the covers of books, 
whether leather or muslin, are done by 
machinery. ‘This process is called stamp- 
ing. 

The Journeymen Bookbinders generally 
have constant and full employment (those 


-we mean who hold regular situations,) 


crime, the tone of this | 
| same clerk towards him would be haughty 


from September to January, and from 
March to July, the two “ seasons ”’ in all 
business connected with Book-making. 
In the intervals work is slack. 

The Bookbinders have a Society, incor- 
porated by the Legislature in 1939, under 











the title of the ‘New York ‘Be snevolent | 


Association of Bookbinders.’ It is sim- 
ply a benevolent institution, and has 
nothing to do with reguiating prices, 
hours, &c. We. The Bookbinders’ 
Union,’ however, has been recently insti- 
tuted for these purposes, and many of the 
Journeymen have already become mem- 
bers. 

As in the case of the folders and sew- 
ers, there are several establishments 
the city where business is conducted upon 
any thing but honorable principles. The 
proprietors go round to the publishers and 
solicit work at half price, employ ‘ rats’ 
at $3 and $4 per week, and turn out, of 
course, miserable work. Some of wb 
do not pay their workmen at all, and 
when they become clamorous for their 
money, discharge them and hire a new 
There are employers who have 
practised this system for years, not only 
with the men, but with the women em- 
ployed by them. The latter have been 
indeed infamously imposed upon in this 

way, and we have been told of cases 
where even respectable aged females, 
when importuuing for their little earnings, 
have been repulsed and driven away with 
violence. 

The Folders and Sewers. 
ed in these 


in 


set. 


too, 
are 


employ- 


establishments wronged 


in the most unprincipled manner. They 
are in the first place engaged as appren 
tices, and are told that they must work 
six weeks for nothing — after which 
they will be Journeywomen, and en- 
titled to full prices. Well—they work 


patiently six weeks, and are then —dis- 
charged to make 
apprentices, who are taken in and done 
for on the same terms! Probably 
good worker is permanently retained to 
instruct the new recruits 

The girls employed in the respectable 
establistiments, are for the most part much 
more comfortable and contented. Those 
among them who are industrious generally 
get along very well, and deserve the 
greatest credit for maintaining themselves 
by their work, and 
name and reputation. 


one 


supporting a good 


Instances are not 


infrequent where they find time, in the 
intervals of labor, to enrich their minds 
by the acquisition of solid and useful 


knowledge, and to fit themselves for be- 
coming happy wives and mothers. We 
can recall an instanee of an old and 


wealthy gentleman, long one of the most 
influential citizens of the eapital of our 
State, who years ago married a Folder 
and Sewer in his own establishment, 
and found that she graced the station 
in which she was placed. In painting 
a true picture, there must of course be 
strong lights as well as heavy shadows. 
Our object is to distort nothing, to con- 
ceal nothing — but to present every thing 
as it Is. 


NO. V. 
Although there are of course 
exceptions to its application, yet 
general truth, that the nature of an em- 
ployment exerts a very strong influence 
over the manners and habits and even the 
appearance of those engaged in it. The 
Map-colorers, engaged in a light, grace- 
ful, and picturesque business, seem to 
imbibe something of the variegated and 
agreeable character of the colors which 
it is their task to lay so carefully and del- 
ieately upon the paper. They do not 


— THE MAP-COLORERS. 


many 
it isa 


room for a new batch of 
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aint’ on roy average, more than eight or 
nine hours a day, and their wages range 
from three to five dollars per week. 

There is only a fair proportion of ap- 
prentices engaged in this business, and 
they get about $1 50 per week. The 
trade 1s not ove T-Stoc ked with laborers, as 
comparitive ly few who work possess suf- 
ficient nicety of hand and artistic knowl- 
to neil at the business. 

The number of girls eugaged in color- 
ing Maps in this city, is pe srhaps two hun- 


edge 


dred. They work by the piece, generally, 
and pi aid from three to ten cents a 
oe according to the quality of the 
work done. Ordinary Maps containing 


four sheets, pay a sh illing each for color- 


ing. A common industrious hand will 
color five maps in a day. 

Some of the work is very fine and 
requires a good deal of care and skill. 


Much of this is performed by girls who 
have partially studied painting and draw- 
ing, and frequently by those who have 
taught those branches, and find themselves 
out of employment. 

The coloring of Lithographic Prints is 
an employment that comes under the 
same head as Map-coloring, and employs 
an equal if not a greater number of hands. 
The number of coarse, common Litho- 
graphs — such as the Black Feet Indians 
draw with elder-juice on the dried hides 
of buffalos— is almost incredible. Bar- 
bers *-shops, groggery-W alls, counptry-tav- 
erns, pedler’s packs, the parlors and bed- 
rooms of boarding-houses, &e. 
&c. furnish ornamental use. for hundreds 
of thousands of these pictures—to de- 
scribe any one of which, accurately, 
would set one’s teeth on edge. 

The colorers and stainers of these in- 
imitable and inappreciable works of art 
usually employed by the week, and re- 
ceive, in the most extensive establish- 
ments, from $2 50 to $3 50 per week. 
Free competition, however, has over- sup- 
plied the demand, even for these precious 
pictures. Prices of coloring, consequent- 
ly, have been pushed down, until in some 
concerns we see that wages are on a par 
with those of classes generally far less 
favored. 

In these poorer establishments, if we 
rightly informed, (we found it some- 
what difficult to get accurate information, ) 
a great portion of the work is performed 
by apprentices, who get at best very poor- 
ly paid and sometimes not at all. The 
mountains of colored pictures for sale at 
the cheap print-shops, emanate from these 
concerns, and can be afforded very cheap. 

The harvest of the Colorists comes 
about mid-winter, when all the shops, 
high and low, are preparing for St. Val- 
entine’s Day. 
are in huge demand, and their lucky pro- 
prietors can have as much work as they 
Better prices, too, are given at 
this time for all kinds of coloring, and the 


sailors’ 


are 


choose. 


| ify. 
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In common with many other classes 
of working women, they give themselves 
much needless anxiety in trying to repro- 
duce in muslin and ealico the gaudy vul- 
garisms which the unrefined wealthy 
flaunt along Broadway in silk and velvet. 
But, while many of them thus waste their 
earnings in hopeless attempts to imitate 
what is in itself only contemptible, others 
learn prudence and forethought from their 
observations and experiences, and lay aside 
all they can spare from the fruits of their 
labor. Many of them thus accumulate 
snug little sums of money, which, at the 
proper time, serve to establish them in life, 
and insure them comfortable and happy 
homes. 

These remarks are true, to a greater 
or less extent, of all classes of female 
laborers in the city, who find the leve of 
dress one of the strongest and most irre- 
sistible of the thousand temptations with 
which they are beset.— Tribune. 


For the Harbinger. 


BROTHERS’ 
CRIETH FROM THE EARTH.”’ 


BLOOD 


I saw a curious little specimen of earth 


the other day. which was so interesting 


It 
was a piece of clay found in one of the 
coal mines in England, marked with al- 
ternate black lines, like music lines, only 
Between 
each six lines occurred a wider space. 


to me as to suggest almost a poem 


there were six instead of five. 


These lines and spaces were formed as 
follows. During each day a stratum of 
eoal dust settled when the poor miners 
at night there was a stra- 
The six days they 
labored there were six of these strata, 
and each night a dividing stratum of clay. 


were at work ; 
tum of clay dust. 


On Sunday a wider stratum of clay form- 
ed, like the spaces between the musical 
clefs. This piece of clay was a section 
of these alternate strata. In one place 
there was a seventh black line, showing 
that there had been work on Sunday. 
What an affecting record was this of 
the life of these poor toil-doomed miners ! 
It seems as if unconsciously they were 
writing down (not, alas, in characters of 


music, but of discord and pain, which was 


‘only a mockery of music,) the terrible 


Then delicate pink fingers | 
'unwholesome caverns, where all seemed 


drudgery of their daily experiences. The 
very earth refused to keep their secret, 
though so far down down in those sunless 


so secret and still. The very stones do 


| literally ery put and proclaim their heavy 


profession of paper-colorer rises to an| 


equal importance with that of the paper- 
discolorers who scribble for the Journals 
and the Book-makers. 

The majority of the girls engaged in 
the business are tolerably, and some very 
well educated, and they are generally of 
good character. Most of them reside 
with their relatives or friends, and nearly 
all have a great fondness for showy dress- 
es—a taste which, whether acquired by 
their hich-colored labors, or derived from 
the instinctive inspirations of the sex, 


many of them strain every nerve to grat-| 


wrongs. Some day will not these little 
pieces of earth rise up im judgment 
against the tyrants ‘who create and con- 
tinue these evils’ How much does that 
little black seventh line especially tell? 
The very day of sacred and peaceful rest 
filled up with the dust of thessame old 
grinding, unending labor \ "Verily the 
wicked deed of those neoll task-masters 

Spiritual facts write 
themselves down as in ink, in the very 
strata of the earth. There is nothing 


are broughi to ght. 
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that shall not Ye serial. 
timid and custom-ridden conservatives, the 


hard-hearted selfish rich men, the kings, | 


and queens, and nobles, and statesmen, | 


playing their stupendous chess-games, 
with human souls in famishing bodies for | 
puppets, as they sit calmly in their per- 
fumed chambers, if these do not tell us 
of the miseries and foul wrongs of their | 
fellow beings, our common mother Earth 
takes the record of life into her own 
hands, and calenders down in the tablets 
of her bosom, with mathematical and ter- 
rible precision, these days of weary unpaid 
toil, which the poor drudges of the mines 
can not, dare not, speak. 

Why will not some philanthropic geol- 


fess myself Christian? 


And if the| erty! crush it—imprison it—brand it! 


The offal and the weed of the earth; the 


blight of the world, and the nuisance of 
| the rich. 


And after this fashion do Wealth and 
Poverty traduce one another. After this | 
fashion do the »y —in the very hastiness of | 
ignorance — commit a mutual wrong. 
After this fashion set up a false standard | 
of mutual excellence. 

** What!’ says Wealth, ‘‘ do I not ful- | 
fil my ordained purpose? Do I not pro- 
Do I not go to’ 
«hurch, and enact all the ‘ inevitable de- | 
cencies 
rates, Easter dues, and all that? 
no man his worldly goods. Iam content| 
with my own. I fairly, nay honorably, | 
fulfil the statiun awarded me, and what 


I envy | 


'ecare I—what should I care—for the rest? | 


ogist send a specimen of this clay to! 


some of the crowned and titled heads of 
Christian England ? 
buke, silent, but more eloquent than the 


It should be a re- 


tongue of an angel coming in the clouds 
of heaven. Cc. .P. Cc. 


THE RECONCILIATION 
A PROPHECY BY PUNCH. 


Believe us, it is not true that wealth 
must be only another name for wicked- 
ness. It is not true that virtue must in- 
evitably be found with rags. Money may 
be the root of evil, and yet he who culti- 
vates the said root may be as clean a 
husbandman as any digger on this side of 
Eden. Human brutishness may be hung 
about with tatters—as human truth and 
sweetness may be found under richest 
purple and finest linen. Want and hunger 
no more deify the starving, than do three 
courses denaturalize the well-fed. All 
the household virtues do not, of necessity, 
hover about an empty cupboard, any more | 
than do the imps of Satan nestle in the 
butler’s pantry. 

There are faults on both sides! other- 
wise, what a lop-sided world this would 
be! 

Wealth and Poverty call one another 
hard names ; and then reward themselves 
with an abundance of self-complacency. 
The rich man is an ogre, living upon the | 
hearts of the poor; grinding them under 
his golden heel, like worms; penning | 
them up like unthoughtful cattle in un-| 
ions; for game and poor-law offences, | 
locking them in jails; harrying them here | 
and there; in any and every manner 
grinding their bones to make his fine | 
white bread. And Wealth, with this re- | 
port of wickedness upon it, is a monster | 
—a new Dragon of Wantly —2 hyé¢ra 
with a hundred heads, some bare, saan! 
coronetted. And so is Wealth abused, 
and pelted with hard names. To be sure, 
the missiles break like bubbles against its 
golden plates. Words are but air, —and 
Wealth, rattling its ingots, may laugh at | 
the vocabulary of Want, be it ever so} 
uncleanly. 

And then Wealth has its say, too. 
Poverty is an ungrateful dog: a mere 
animal — an engine made for the express | 
use of him who can purchase it. An| 
ungracious, foul-tongued, coarse, disor- 
derly wretch ; acreature in no way tuned 





'be relieved from its serfdom. 


I know my duties, and I do them.”’ 
And Poverty, in its sense of suffering, | 
hugs itself that in the next world it will | 


go hard with Drives, and lays up for itself 
in its own complacency, the reward of 


Lazarus; confounding, in its wretched- | 
ness, its wants for excellencies. 
Surely, there will come a time when 


‘the Rich and the Poor will fairly meet, and 


have a great human talk upon the mat- 


ter: will hold a parliament of the heart- | 


and pass acts that no after selfishness and 


wrong, on either side, shall repeal! The | 


Rich will come—not with cricket balls or 
quoits in their hands—to make brother- 
hood with the Poor; but touched with 
the deep conviction that in this world the 
lowest created man has a solemn part to 
play,directed to solemn ends; that he is 
to be considered and cared for, in his con- 
dition, with tenderness, with fraternal be- 
nevolence ; that there is something more 
than alms due from the high to the low; 

that human sympathies can speak other- 
wise than by the voice of money; an 

that, too, in at once a loftier and a sweet- 
er tone of hope and comforting. 


The time will come when Poverty will 


emancipated the slave to the color of his 
skin. We have next to emancipate the 
slave to Poverty: to take from him the 
stain and blot, the blight and the disgrace 
of pauperism ; to cure him of the leprosy 
he takes from want alene ; to divest him 
of the collar and the chain, which hu- 
man pride and prejudice have, for cen- 


/turies past, beheld about the neck of the 


Poor. When Poverty shall be declared 
no longer infamous—no not declared: 


, | that, with pharisee-lip we declare now—| 


but thought, believed, made a creed of, 
| then may Poverty expect its higher rights. 
At present, Pove ‘ty has an ignominious 


withal worldly men, give good steerage- 
room to the foul disgrace. 


Then will it be pleasant to see—who- 


ever shell see it—the reconciliation of the 


Rich and the Poor. 


When all old self- 


| ishness, old prejucices, old feuds, on both 
sides, shall be buried and forgotten; | 
when the Rich shall have cast away the | 


arrogance of wealth, their pride, their 
wicked and irreligious sense of exclu- 


isiveness — and the Poor shall have 
| quenched all heart burnings, all thoughts | 


of revengeful wrong,—then will it be a 


| glorious sight (no bravery like it,) to see | 
man reconciled to man ; ; 


and knowing 
| that, whilst human life endures, there 


with the same moral harmony, ennobled | must still be human inequalities — still to 


by the same impulses, that animate the | 
man with the pecket. Down with Pov- 


| know there shall be a wise, a sympathiz- | society. 


ing, and an enduring reconciliation. 


’ of lifet Do I not pay the poor: | 


We have | 


. Gamptinc in Germany.—Wisebaden, 
in the Duchy of Nassau, is the most fa- 
/mous watering-place in Germany, and is 
| described as a very pleasant spot. It is, 
however, as such places are apt to be, 
polluted by some crying vices, among 
which is that of gambling, which is prac- 
| tised to a frightful extent. A correspon- 
dent of the New York Observer gives a 
| graphic description of some of the gam- 
bling scenes he witnessed there. The 
extract below is from his description. 
The Kur Saal — of is a magnificent 
| hotel at Wisebaden 
‘*In the public rooms of the Kur Saal, 
are roulette tables and other apparatus for 
gambling, which, after dinner, and espe- 
cially in the evening, are surrounded with 
persons of both sexes, most of whom 
stake more or less money. Directly op- 
posite me at dinner sat a young man 
| whose countenance instantly attracted my 
attention. He was very pale and thin, 
while his cold blue eye, high cheek bones, 
and almost marble whiteness and hardness 
of features, together with a sullen morose 
| aspect, made me shrink from him as from 
some deadly thing. Added to all this, 
when he rose from the table, I saw he 
had an ugly limb, which made him seem 
more unnatural and monster-like than be- 
fore 


| ‘*Wandering soon after through the 
rooms, seeing what was to be seen, I 
came to a roulette table, around which 
were gathered gentlemen and ladies of all 
nations and ages, some of them staking 
small sums, apparently for mere amuse- 
ment. Just then, this sullen, cadaverous 
looking young man came limping up and 
' deposited a roll of twenty Napoleons, or 
about 80 dollars. <A single turn of the 
wheel, and it was lost. He quickly drew 
| forth another roll, which was also quickly 
lost. Without the least agitation or ap- 
parent excitement, he thus continued to 
| draw forth one roll after another till ten 
of them, or about eight hundred dollars 
_were gone. He then as quietly, and with- 
out saying a word, limped away. He had 
not spoken or changed a muscle the whole 
time, and manifested no more anxiety or 
/regret than if he had lost only so many 
pennies. ‘There,’ said [| to myself, as 
he sauntered away, ‘goes a professed 
| gambler, and he has all the qualities for a 
ff > ’ 
/successful one. Perfectly cool and self- 
_possessed under the most provoking re- 
| verses, he does not get angry and rave at 
| fickle perverse fortune, but takes it all as a 
matter of business.’ I then knew for the 
‘first time why I felt such an antipathy 
towards him. A gambler carries his re- 


,| pulsive in his face, in his eye, nay, al- 
a felonious character; and honest, yet| 


most in his very gait. He makes a chill- 
ing atmosphere around him, that repels 
every one that approaches him. Gam- 
bling seems to metamorphose a man more 
than any other crime except murder. 


‘At night the Kur Saal is thronged 
with persons of both sexes; as I strolled 
through it | came again upon a gambling 
table, around which were sitting gentle- 
men and ladies of every age and nation. 
English girls were teasing their ‘ papas’ 
for a few sovereigns to stake on the turn- 
ing of a card, and old men were watching 
the changes of a game with all the eager- 
ness of youth. One lady in particular 


|’ attracted my attention. She was from 
| Belgium, and her whole appearance in- 
dicated a person from the upper ranks of 
To an elegant form she added a 
‘complexion of incomparable whiteness, 
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which contrasted beautifully with her rich 
auburn tresses, that flowed in ample ring- 
lets around her neck. Clad in simple 


white, and adorned with a profusion of 


jewels, she took her seat by the table, 
while her husband stood behind her chair, 
and with her delicate white hand on a 
pile of money before her, she entered at 
once into the excitement of the game. 
As she sat, and with her small rake drew 
to her, or pushed from her, the money 
she won or lost, | gazed on her with 
feelings with which I had never before 
contemplated a woman. I did not think 
it was possible for an elegant and well- 


dressed lady to fill me with feelings of 


such utter disgust. 
came ugliness, 


Her very beauty be- 
and her auburn tresses 
looked more unbecoming than the fine 
locks of a Her appearance 
and her occupation presented such an ut- 
ter contrast, that she seemed infinitely ug- 
lier to me than the cold blooded, cadav- 
erous-looking gambler | had seen lose his 
money a few hours before. While I was 
mentally comparing them, in he came, 
limping towards the table. 
tempted to peep round and see if he had 
not a cloven foot. With the same marble 
like features and forbidding aspect, he ap- 
proached and laid down a roll of twenty 
Napoleons. He won, and, putting down 
another, won again; and thus he contin- 
ued winning, one after another, till he 
had got back the ten rolls he had before 
Jost, and two in addition. ‘Then, without 
waiting forfortune to turn against him, he 
walked away without saying a word.”’ 


sorceress. 


RE VIEW. 


The Genius and Character of E Burns. By 
Professor Wilson, of the Unive rsity 
Edinburgh, Author of ** Lights and 
Shadows of Seottish Life : * the * Re- 
collections of Christopher North.’’ &c. 
12mo. pp. 222. New York Wiley 
and Putnam, 161 Broadway, 


This is one of the themes which can- 
not grow old. 


poetry, and nature, must love Robert 


Burns. Whoever has any humanity and 
nature in himself, is qualified to love his 
poetry. And whoever undertakes to 


speak about him, is likely to speak from 
the 
himself. 
task, 
twenty-two pages of loquacious Christo- 
pher North, after so much has been said 


most g 


5 


freshest and 


formidable as may seem the 


then, of reading two hundred and 


and written, there is no one but would 


I was half 


of 


enuine part of 


Whoever loves humanity, 


ither than 
| while we mourn his weaknesses ! 


welcome a visit of that length from the. 


bard himself, and next to such a visit. 


one from an appreciating, 


ed, gifted countryman and friend, 


be peor and censurable to literal morality, | 
warm-heart- 
who} 


} 
should reproduce to us in a warm gush- | 


flow 


talk all 
of him, and 


ing of enthusiastic 


pleasantest memories 


our 


suc: | 


: } 
ceed in placing Burns before us and with 


us, nay, in reviving all the heart-thrill of 


his melodies within us, whatever we 


We 
should certainly be willing to tolerate 
much wordiness ; 


might think of his own comments. 


it would take a great) t 
deal of detail to weary us ; so long as he 


' gistic or apologistic, of course. 
es him in review before you, both in his 
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ly touched our hearts, we couid dispose | ed. Burns already ; he says all that is 
of all those minor matters, as easily as | just to lessen our reservation on the side 
the eye does of the million trifles which | of judgment. He gives us Burns, as we 
fall within its scope when lit up with de- | long to take him to us. He does not ana- 
light at beholding the ensemble of a land-|lyze the poet and the poet’s office as phi- 
We should feel it to be a very | losophically and deeply as Mr. Carlyle, 
grateful episode in our hacknied life. | but, in his way, has rendered us a service 
not less valuable. Above all, we have 
reason to thank him for presenting Burns 
to us as a man, and a friend of man. The 
great Humanitary sentiment, which is 
fast becoming the active faith of men, 
and getting ready to reconstruct society 
upon principles which will not array a 
poet's instincts and a lover’s duty against 
august prevailing forms and received mo- 
ralities ; the sentiment of love for man, of 
faith in his exaltation and in his union, of 
respect for each man’s mission, and of 
trust in the great mainspring of all social 
life, THz Passions, which are frem God ; 
which makes you wonder | this sentiment could find no nobler text 
‘than Robert Burns. To an Association- 
‘ist, he should be dear; not because he 
had any very enlightened views of man’s 
social destiny, or had outlearned all the 
prejudices of education, but because his 
man’s heart beat truly in him, becanse he 
| trusted and knew the heart of the people 
by his own, and sang so truly that all felt 
the strain to be divine, and found a place 
for poesy amongst all their economies; 
because he relied on the Passions, which 
are the ground of faith, rather than on 
| rules, and customs, and self-interest, and 
resisted tyranny, and inhumanity, and hy- 
pocrisy, and dullness in every form, what- 
ever it might cost him ;—the Passions, 
now the source of misery and discord, in 
this age of unlimited competition and re- 
strictive morality, but soon to be what 
light and colors are to the painting, when 
the genius of Christianity, aided by true 
too, without justi- Social Science, shall have resolved this 
shrieking dissonance of Civilization into 
the perfect accord of Harmony. 
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scape. 


Such a visitor is Christopher North. 


He is a wonderful talker, to be sure; 


there is no end to his genial volubility, 
no cooling down for a moment of his 
warmfh, no stint to his leisure for one of | 
these his favorite themes, from which he | 
not let all the 
world take him off; 
ness of all the world for the time, for him 


would business of the 


that being the busi- 
and his auditors. Marvellous as the mi- 
croscope itself is the magnifying power 
as it 
would seem, forever upon some little top- 


of his mind, when he expatiates, 
ic, yet always adding something vivacious 
and original, 
how you can afford to keep company with 
him so long. His style is mellifluous as 
if it flowed right out of his good-natured 


soul. He is full of his man; he knows) 
and 


if he be not some- | 


him, and loves him, and reveres him ; 
he knows his reader, 
thing very peculiar ; he remembers every- 
thing; has his own generous construction 
of everything, which he dees not fear to 


declare : and conscien- 


is constitutionally 
tiously the lover of poets and men of heart, 


with all their sins of looseness, in prefer- | 
ence to men of faultless prudence, and most 
circumspe ct He 
to whom Borns is the noblest 
and that he liberally He 
writes as a poet himself and member of | 
the 


dullness. writes as a 
Scotchman, 
Scot: owns. 


same guild, and with some honest | 


warmth repulses the moralizing scandal | 
which has been heaped even upon the 
grave of Burns, as an insult to the sacred 
order. This he does, 


fying excesses, which the spirit of the 
He simply contrasts the 
open failures of that sound- | 
light-courting heir of heaven's 
genius and of earth’s misery, with the 
grave hypocrisy of heartless, comfortable 
conventionalists, who love darkness ra- 


light. Honor to the Poet, | 


age condemns. 


frank and 


The Hermit of Warkworth. and the Two 
| Captains. Boston: Jordan and Wily, 

121 Washington Street. 1845. pp. 98. 

The Hermit of Warkworth is a ballad, 
| whether of ancient or modern invention 
| we are ignorant. At any rate we can 
| find in it no special claim to the distin- 
|guished honor which it here receives. 
The Two Captains, by Foqué, is worth 
reading provided one can get nothing bet- 
ter. 


hearted, 





Honor 
and love to the man who could afford to 


in the richness of his resolve to be faithful | 
to nature, to freedom and the Muses. | 

In the course of his disquisition, Pro-| 
fessor Wilson intermingles liberal quota- 
tions from Burns’s poems, with biograph- 
ical incidents, and with criticism both up- 
on the poems and the life, usually eulo-| 





IPA notice of Mr. Hurlburt’s work on 
pow Rights and their Political Guar- 
anties, will appear in one or two weeks. 





He pass- 


Men cannot but confound the Divine 
literary and in his social character; and | Infinity with infinity of space; and as 


takes great pains to clear away the clouds | they cannot conceive of infinity of space 
oS Pé | as being other than a mere nothing as it 
of prejudice which interfere with the true really is, they disbelieve the Divine In- 


gave us the spirit of the matter and real-| appreciation of both. Every heart accept-| finity. 


! 








POETRY. 
For the Warten . 
FROM THE FOUN- 


THE FOUR STREAY 
T 


IN 
..,. bev be 
« All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.”’ 
Since sight of thee first lit upon this altar 
A deathless flame, 
One prayer still pausing on my lips would 
falter, 


Too pure to name. 


Ah! why, O Hope, why droops her wing 
unsteady 
Thine own brave Dove ? 
Finds she that earth no home as yet hath 
ready 


For azure Love ? 


Yet though this flame must burn till it con- 
sumeth 
My mortal part, 
All thoughts shall feed it, for tis this illumeth 
With God my heart. 


Say not my life is due to all that’s human,— 
Mine, poor half-soul ;— 
That cannot be till love hath been, till woman 


Hath made me whole! 


O! I am faint with mine own life’s o’er- 
flowing,— 
Be thou my urn, 
And catch the streams, and gladden with 
their showing 
All hearts in turn. 


To love the whole was aye a cold abstraction, 
A thing above :— 

One hour of thee, of life one real fraction, 
And all is love. 


O miracle of Love! O first rehearsal, 
In thee begun, 
Of loftier life and love that’s universal! 


O world in one / 


World wide and warm! Of vaster worlds let 
Science 
Spread out her map: 
Not there I lay my head with blest reliance, 
But on thy lap ; — 


There feel thy spirit softly, mid my rhyming, 
Bend over mine 
Like the whole skies, whose vault my 
thoughts upclimbing 
Like stars do shine : — 


Not idle thoughts, of selfish, weak emotion 
The sickly brood ; 
But thoughts which, like those orbs, unchain 


devotion, 


And prompt to good. 


Earth hath its sky, in whoeve blue bounds we 
see all 
Those worlds above : 
My heart hath Thee! —in thee all Truths 
are real, 


Thou sky of love! 
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Come, let us join hands! let our two flames 


mingle 


In one more pure, 


Since there is truth in nothing that is single: 


Be love iove’s cure! 


Now all the hope there is for me in heaven, 
Is in thy heart: 
Then must I wrap me, like one untorgiven, 


In g!oom apart? 


For O! my love, the sweet heavens will 
reject me, 
If thou reject ; 
All dear forms haunt me, but at heart neg- 
lect me, 
If thou neglect. 


O! all the currents of my life are setting 
With might to thee ; — 
My thoughts go after thee; for them thy 
meeting 


Sole rest may be. 


If thou wouldst have me to all hearts come 
nearer, 
Take me to thine ; 
Can I light their paths, till thy ray fall 
clearer, 


Sweet love, on mine ? 


Now one high hymn frosn planet unto planet 
Proclaims the birth 

Of a new hope ; ’tis time that we began it 
On our sick earth ; 


’Tis time this thought, our secret souls long 
haunting, 
Stood built in deeds ; 
Time that we bared our strong arms for the 
planting 
Of all these seeds. 


A solemn vision warns me of a beauty 
Which all shall be; 
That will I serve, and own but one great 
duty 
In that and thee: 


For of that destiny I burn to follow 
Thou art the type ; 
Unless thy love my 


y life’s great purpose 
hallow, 


It drops unripe. 


But power to bless, and faith, and clearer 
vision 
Lie in that love. 


' 


Then, Hope, be brave! and to that home 
Elysian 


Fly straight, O Dove! 


‘MUSICAL REVIEW. 





TEACHERS’ CONVENTION FOR 1845. 

The latter part of August is Singing- 
masters’ and Psalm-book-makers’ Fair in 
Boston. Here are assembled, day and 
night, for ten days, in one place, some 
three or four hundred teachers of singing, 
leaders of choirs, and choristers, male and 
female, from all parts of New England ; 
and in another place, about the same 
time, another similar gathering, of large 


though inferior numbers. ‘The first con- 





vention was instituted by the Boston 





Academy of Music some half-a-dozen 


years ago, and has been held annually 
since, inthe Odeon. The presiding ge- 
nius is Mr. Lowell Mason, the celebrated 
teacher, and the Magnus Apollo among 
singing-masters and congregational church 
choristers. On this oceasion he gives the 
teachers lessons, with practical illustra- 


tions, on the Pestalozzian method of 


teaching the elements of Vocal Music, 
for which no man in the country possess- 
es so much tact. This occupies two or 
three hours of each day’s session. The 
rest of the day is divided between lessons 
by the other Professors, Lectures of a 
moral or aesthetic character upon music, 
and the practice of Psalms, Chants, Cho- 
ruses, and Glees. Mr. Johnson teaches 
Thorough Bass; Mr. Root, the formation 
and cultivation of the Voiee; and Mr. 
Webb, the finer arts of expression in 


‘Glee and Song singing. The Teachers’ 


Classes of Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, 
conducted on similar principles, were of 
later origin, but already rival their proto- 
type of the Academy. 

The Convention at the Odeon is inter- 
esting under several aspects. In the first 
place, to the student of human nature it 
is a curious spectacle. Nowhere will 
you see more pleasantly illustrated the 
magic which a certain sort of talent hath 
to draw to itself a little encompassing 


world, and reign therein supremely gra 


cious. Lowell Mason, the source and 


centre of a popular movement, namely, 
‘* singing schools for the million,”’ in this 
country, here sits surrounded by the first 
fruits of his educational machinery, sup- 
ported and cheered by the chiefs and cap- 
tains and leaders of the hosts which he 
hath raised up. He is the magnet, and 
they are all true as steel. They are his 
army mustered from al] parts of the land ; 
and in them he greatly delighteth; for 


they think there was never one in the 


long line of singing-masters like unto 
him, and the unction of their orthodoxy 
bears witness to his own. Some you 
will see of a bustling character, whose 
whole body is a smile, whose enthusiasm 
and devotion to their general will not let 
them keep their seats, but they must be 
continually approaching him, and volun- 
teering to do his errands to all corners of 
the house, to the admiration of all ladies, 


| with all the proud officiality of the gener- 


al’s aids upon a muster-field. We over- 
heard one saying: ‘* Mr. M. is the mas- 
ter spirit of the age; ’’ and he looked as 
if he believed it; it was not the master’s 
fault if he did not. It is a world within 
a world. They have come together to 
get new inspiration, new knowledge and 


arts of communieation, and to brighten 


up the treasure which they are to carry 
through all the country towns, till all 
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New England shall have experienced a 
musical revival, preliminary and subordi- 
nate always to the ‘ revival’’ proper. 
They would be reformers in the sphere 
of the country choir and singing-school, 


thence operating upon the community at 


large. Rev. Mr. This and That tells 
them in his lecture, that the Bible not 


only warrants but enjoins sacred music 
They find 


their pleasure, and theirinterest, and their 


as a means of divine grace. 
duty all in one. ‘They tarry together in 
the Convention, till they are agreed in 
of 


spirit; and this they carry home and dif- 


ideas, agreed in method, and one 


fuse through their own circles. 


It is interesting again as an instance of 


the spirit of the age in a peculiar sphere. 
[tis Mammon seeking akingdom in music ; 
it is the same universal tendency to a Com- 
mercial Feudalism, organizing itself in 
the sphere of this most unselfish of the 
arts. Here is a machinery for making a 
In all the 

feed the 
the choirs, growing expert in the 
of 


annual supplies of new music. 


unitary trade of Psalmody. 


villages, the singing-schools 


choirs ; 


reading and performing music, must 
have fresh 


The 


assistance, 


great Psalm-King, with or without 
for he has shown that he has 
little need of any,) has always ready by 
of 
Psalmody, perhaps also a new Glee book, 


Manual, 


gether outdoes anything ever offered be- 


the first August a 


or an elementary which alto- 


fore. The books, with their bi in-new, 
tempting covers, strew the seats of the 
Odeon; are turned over and perused by 


the teacher-pupils during the dull parts 
of the lesson; and are used for illustra- 
tion of the various lessons, as well as for 
the exercises in choral singing, and in 
reading at sight. ‘These pivots of the 
general movement introduce the books 
into their respective choirs, and thus is 
the circulation complete. Certainly a 
most ingenious and philosophically de- 


} ‘ > ar oF ¢ . j 
vised system for creating a market and a 


supply at onee' We find no fault with 


it: it is of apiece with all the business of 


this glorious state of Civilization. All 
parties find their interest in it, and the 
cause of music certainly is much the 
gainer, though developed, it may be, in 


rather a mechanical and superficial, 
in not the purest phase. 

And now we wish to speak of the pos- 
we 


itive good which can see these 


in 
Conventions, rusting that our pleasantry 
thus far, will not be taken for malignity. 
If they operate on the one hand to cireu- 
of 
a true tune, like a 
true poem, 1s a thing inspired, and when 


late a vast amount very indifferent 


compositions, (since 
tunes are manufactured annually by hun- 
dreds, their average inspiration must be 
small,) yet they do much to deve lope the 


musical sense and organs of thousands, 


new collection of 
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to establish habits of grammatical propri- 
ety, and at least an accurate style in the 
many choirs and vocal circles of our land ; 
to qualify teachers and leaders, and im- 
press them with the dignity of their 
vocation, and above al] to give a unity to 
efforts, 


which do promise such an addition to our 


the musical however humble, 
social resources, and such a deepening, 
purifying, and blending influence to our 
national character. We are grateful to 
Lowe}l Mason for the movement he has 
commenced, and which he only could 
have commenced and carried on so far. 


He 


l‘rom this loosening of the surface of the 


was the providential man for it. 


soil, good will come: germs of real 


ve- 
5 


nius doubtless slumber in the ground; 
they will spring up in beauty and bear fruit, 
when the soil shall have lain some time open 
to the sun, and the atmosphere become 
musically genial. 
Nature that a practical and literal people 
should begin its progress towards higher 
Art, by the most literal and mechanical 
forms thereof; our highest destiny must 
be arrived at through our own peculiar 
attributes, be they worldly or poetic; and 
our besetting sin must point the way to 
our deliverance. 

There was a unitary feeling in that 
meeting, which often and 


was sincere 


high. Those men and women all loved 
and worshipped an Art, which the busy 
stir around them seemed to despise. Here 


they countenanced each other in a pure 


pleasure, a beautiful devotion. When the 
trained voices of all these three or four 
hundred teachers joined in Old Hundred, 
or some such time-honored and grand 
effect was most sublime, and 


strain, the 


their souls no doubt were raised. 
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Of modern civilization, 
contempt for others’ 


the natural fruits are, 
rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business. to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


UP? Any of our friends who have extra 
copies of Nos. 1, 5, or 6, of the Harbin- 
ger, by forwarding them, will confer a 
The 


is exhausted, and 


great favor upon us. edition 


those numbers 
persons are anxious to obtain the volume 
complete. Direct to ‘* The Harbinger, 
Brook Farm, Mass.”’ 


Ie We would direct the attention of 
our readers to the Prospectus in another 
column, of a new paper about to be issued 
by the Publishers of the Tribune, which 


we think cannot fail to prove interesting. 


It was in the order of 


of 
many 
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ASSOCIATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. NO. L 

I. Tue Tempration wwe tHe WiLpeEr- 

A prophecy in the Spirit of this 

age announces that a new era in Human- 





NESS. 


ity is opening, and sounds forth more ful- 
ly than ever before the venerable yet 
new gospel, that the Kixepom or Heav- 
EN IS AT HAND. 

Doubtless, in all generations, the seers 
and the seekers, who are usually one and 
the same, have felt that their times were 
the culminating points of history, the 
mountain of vision, the border overlook- 
Doubtless, the 


great of all nations and ages have felt 


ing the promised land. 


that they were a peculiar people, called 
to a peculiar work, inspired and led by 
divine guidance to sublime ends. No age, 
no people, have wholly wanted such signs 


And doubt- 
less, too, the works, bravely attempted 


of providential commission. 


from such high promptings, have always 
Yes! 


compared with his vision, the gains of the 


in actual results seemed fruitless. 


martyrs’ labors seem tantalising ,— a drop- 
ping shower upon the droughty earth. 
Always the Ideal entering the soul of 
man, like a God descending to the em- 
brace of a mortal, seems to engender a 
son but half divine. Yet this disappoint- 
Quite 
No man yet upon 
earth, ever boldly aspired, and faithfully 


ment is a delusion of the moment. 
opposite are the facts. 


obeyed his clear convictions of good, 
without transmitting through his Race an 
Winds waft, 


streams scatter, birds of the air carry in 


all but omnipotent energy. 


their beaks, each seed that drops in ripe- 
The failures 
of man have been from infidelity to his 
Faith. 
than the doer could estimate, have fol- 


ness ftom the Tree of Life. 
Infinitely grander consequences 


lowed every executed purpose of heroism 
and humanity, and holy hope. Each age 
has been right in feeling that its mission 
Each prophet has 
chanted as if for very life, his warning 


was all-important. 


and cheering, for God spoke through him 
in the language of his land and era. 

The Infinite Being, whe through gen- 
eration upon generation, progressively in- 
carnates himself in the human race, and 
so manifests his glory upen earth, calls 
this age to its heavenly mission, and 
speaks through it with an eloquent long- 
ing, that cannot be uttered, his weleome 
and promise. 

The word whispers through the nations 
—‘*Man made One; a World at Peace; 
Humanity, the Earth round.”’ 

At the nativity of this great Hope, of 
this present Immanuel, the angels of our 
highest aspirations bend from their cloudy 
thrones, 

“ Harping in loud and solemn choir, 


With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s naew- 
bora Heir.” 
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And the burden of the song that inter- 
prets their symphony, Is this: 
«* Justice and Truth again 

Shall down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen, [steering, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high 
palace hall.” 


The hope of Universal Unity has been 
born, cradled, in the rude manger of La- 
bor; nurtured by Charity, ever virgin; 
worshipped by shepherds, guarding hum- 
ble, humane thoughts, like flocks in the 
fold of their hearts; it has sat with the 
doctors in the temple, unsullied by timid- 
ity and prudence, and has astonished 
them at its profound doctrine of unbound- 
ed love ; it has grown in favor with God 
and man, and answered to its half doubt- 
ing, half hoping parents of the Church 
and State, ‘* wist ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business ;’’ and now is 
it driven away into the wilderness of pov- 
erty and hard toil, of loneliness and mor- 
tification, to be tempted of the devil. 

Let us first consider awhile these temp- 
tions ; then review the forty days medita- 
tion upon the divine mission of this prin- 
ciple of Perfect Love: and so be ready 
to preach, ‘* Repent, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.’’ 

To the scattered band, who few and 
weak, are here and there withdrawn from 
the thoroughfares of life, to commune to- 
gether and to codperate in the Grand 
Movement of the Age, the world comes 
in with scarce dissembled sneer, and iron- 
ically says, ‘* Jf Association is really this 
Messiah to the ages, this pledge of uni- 
versal prosperity, of overflowing wealth, 
then let it make these barren fields into 
gardens, these thick growing woods into 
paiaces, these ‘ stones into bread.’ ”’ 

And all the while the shrewd, the rosy, 
sleek, and full fed world, with title deeds 
in pocket, and scrip and stock in hand, 
thinks of its factories on rapid streams ; 


its warehouses of three thousand dollars 


rent ; its dividends at seven per cent. half 


yearly ; its iron limbed and tireless steeds, 


hurrying with the spoils of myriads of 


acres; its carpeted, curtained, glowing, 
shining, pictured, sculptured, perfumed 


homes. ‘The victorious World, so confi- 


dent, and easy, and jocular, so beautiful 


in its own right, so wrapped about in 


kingly purple! How strangely is it met- 


amorphosed to the eyes of the Child of 


God! 


its rents to distress warrants: 


Its factories change into brothels ; 


to mighty fetters, binding industry in an 
inextricable net of feudalism : from under 


the showy robes of its success, flutter the | 


unseemly rags of an ever-growing beg-| 


gary; from garret and cellar of its luxu- 
rious habitations, stare out the gaunt forms 
of haggard want; the lash of the jailer, 





its railroads 
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‘the gleam of swords, the glitter of bayo- 
| nets, are its garters and stars of nobility. 
| If Association has been elated by the 
thought of its miraculous power, or med- 
itated to use it for selfish ends, it deserves 
the taunt of the yet more selfish world. 


And it is reason for great rejoicing, that 


the difficulties of transition from the iso- | 
Jated to the harmonic mode of life are so 


None | 


great. God thus sifts his people. 
are worthy to enter upon this work who 
dusted. We 


We need to feel dependance, in order that 


are not need to hunger. 
we may judge competition in contrast. 
We need to know actually, how pinching 
is necessity ; how deep it ploughs its fur- 
rows into brow and brain; how tight it 
knots up the muscles, and cramps back 
and limbs, by exhausting toil. 
Association must be in its very essence 
disinterested ; holding power as something 
given from above, to be used not for self 
alone, or chiefly, but for universal good ; 


And 


consecrating itself as a servant. 
world, is, 


its answer to the boasting 
‘** Man liveth not by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
God.’ We are 


these trial times, the beauty of reciproca- 


mouth of learning in 
tion, the wealth of sharing all; we are 
studying experimentally the law of ccdp- 
eration; we are estimating the value of 
justice by its practical application ; above 
all, are we opening our hearts to the olad 
conviction, that it is possible, ay, easy, 
for men to grow more kindly by adversity, 
and to love each other better for each 
other's wants. 
ceeding out of the mouth of God to As- 
sociationists now, to all the true hearted, 
and brave, and devoted, and hopeful of 
them, is, ‘‘ Union with fellow beings by 
usefulness is the very life of life.’’ Let 
patience have its perfect work. Let no 
man be so mean as to emphasise the ** If 
thou be,”’ &c. Let no doubt enter from 
present humiliation. Association is the 
Divine Form of Humanity. So ends in 
piety the first temptation. 

Then the takes 


council of his cunning, and subtly states 


Satan of Selfishness 


a new suggestion. ‘* If Association is 
this glorious truth to renovate the nations, 
then glorious should be its announcement, 
loud, wide, startling, should be its eall, 


sudden, as from the skies, its appearing. 


Here, on the pinnacle of the ‘Temple of 


Peace, (or of Salem,) shalt thou stand, 
and cast thyself down among the multi- 
tudes like an angel. Some splendid bold- 


ness should introduce thy reign. 


the cost; risk all in a providential career. 
Surely thou shalt be guided safe. God's 
angels will bear thee up, that thou dash 
not thy foot against a stone.’’ 


O, bragging, advertising, placarding, 


' circular-scattering, auctioneering, hum- 


The word which is pro- 


Take | 


no heed of care and caution; count not | 





a 
{bug World! And you would thas prove 
| Association to be also a wind-bag and a 
lie. Just in 


heen rash, and precipitate, and swollen 





so far as Association has 


with promises, and dizzy in its towering 
pretensions, it has been truly carried to 
the pinnacle. 

The Child of God waits for opportunt- 
ties. There will be occasions soon enough 
According to the hour 


And the duty now is per- 


for manifestation. 
is the duty. 
formance. Calm, wise, large and bal- 
anced plans, discriminate selection of per- 
sons, discreet preparations of industry, a 
sober estimate of the greatness of the un- 
dertaking, and a summoning of all ener- 
gies to its fulfilment, is the vocation just 
Enough for the day 


it is, honestly, honorably, humanely, to 


now of Association. 


lay the foundation in the earth unseen, for 
the glorious fabrie which the future shall 
rear in light. In so far as the inculeation 
of principles, the instruction of the na- 
tional mind, the calling out of enthusiasm 
and courage, of hope and heroism, de- 
mand publicity, of course Association must 
It must no more be 
But the 


special call to-day is, in practical endeavor 


not be backward. 


behind, than before the time. 
to prepare the way for a future gospel 
preaching. We need complete science, 
clear understanding, solid judgment. We 
need to solve innumerable problems, to 
comprehend principles exactly by their 
We 


need inward concentration, to gain single- 


detailed development in practice. 


ness and unity of purpose. 

‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God,” either by anticipation or by tardi- 
ness. If Association is the Salvation of 
mankind, there will be time enough to let 
mankind know it. Meanwhile, let us 
give ourselves wholly up to God, to be 
filled with His love, inspired with His 
wisdom, strengthened with His might, 
and so made ready for the sublime work 
of manifesting Man made One in a Perfect 
Society. We will humbly wait the open- 
And 
so ends the second temptation in patience. 

Thus baffled twice, the Prince of this 
world gathers up his routed forces for 


ing of opportunities by Providence. 


the final charge. ‘* Surely the power 


What has 
it not already accomplished t — tunneling 


of united effort is irresistible. 


mountains, bridging oceans with boats, 
wringing from the gnomes of the mines 
their wealth long buried in sparry palaces 
of salt and diamond, of gold and silver,— 
preparing to sever the bond that unites 
twin continents, summoning storms and 
staying them, making the desert yield an 
hundred fold, using the lightning for post- 
boy, giving iron weavers coal for bread 
and fire for drink, that they may spin gar- 
ments for the nations, — prodigious power 
of combined effurt, what may it not do! 
| We will appeal to the rich and mighty. 


— 





toe 
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tary pleasures, and abjuring all which| 


We will show them how they can multi-| 


ply their means seventy times seven. 
We will unite 


fort of prolific production and unlimited 


the Race in one grand ef- 
voluptuousness. We will be kings upon 
earth. All these things that thou seest 
from this high mountain of exceeding en- 
terprise, all these kingdoms and their 
glory shall be thine, if thou wilt but give 
thyself up, O, 


spirit, to the worship of Worldly Power, 


Association! body, soul, 
and Splendor, and Enjoyment.”’ 

Ah, Satan! that was thy wiliest web. 
What! no poor, all nobles, all fat, all 
glittering in court raiment, all surfeited 
with sweets, all bathing in Johannisberg 
and Champaigne, all tended by Houries, 
all pillowed on orange,scented beds, and 
covered with gauze or cider down, accord- 
ing to the season’ Charming Satan! 
Selfishness made universal will be selfish- 
ness no more. Thou art an angel 
light ! 

Just in so far as Association, using the 
tact of worldly training, has in its plan- 
nings and pleadings, lowered itself to ex- 
altation of the outward, by merging the 
inward, it has permitted the magic of sin 


to dazzle its vision. 


It is indeed a splendid prospect, this of 


a world reclaimed, of overflowing plenty. 
And it shall be realized. 


shall one day enwreath this earth with its 


Perfect beauty 


clustering vines. ‘The long folded petals 


of this little planet flower on the tree of 


the sun, shall open and distil sweetness ; 


its gorgeous fruit of consummate joy 
Far more than all 


the voluptuaries of all ages 


shall swell and ripen. 
; have dreamed 
of shall exist, heightened by a purity 
Yes! 

glory of 
before us. But 


do not 


they could not conceive of. 


devil, the kingdoms and the 
them are there know 
this,— they belong unto thee to 
give. Thou poor devil, always mocked 
Have not six thou- 


sand years taught thee yet, 


and always mocking. 
that self-love 
is always a suicide?’ ‘Thou wilt give the 
kingdoms of the world as thou always 
hast, first by stealing them for thy slaves, 
and then stealing them from thy slaves? 
No! thou forlorn devil, thy rule is ended, 
thy sceptre snapped into shivers: hence- 
forth thou art so wholly 
God and man will heartily forgive thee, 
whenever thon canst forgive thyself. 

universal service. It is by giving, not by | 
It is by | 
equitable attractive labor, that health will 


flow through our frames, 


gaining, that all will be rich. 


like a new tide 
of youth, rounding us to symmetry, and 
It is 


by perfect temperance that we shall learn 


lengthening out our happy years. 


the skill of refining all nature to be our) 


minister, and through delicate senses, be- 
come conscious of latent joys entering us 
al every pore. 


| Human Race. 
The condition of universal wealth is | Christ was introduced the Kingdom of 


| he abode in his Father’s 


It is by sharing all soli-! 


cannot be shared, that shame shall be 
banished, and innocence once more pluck 
fresh leaves and wreaths for its mantle 
and coronal. 

‘‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
shalt thou 
Make it the end of Humanity, of the Na- 


tions, of each Community, to glorify the 


God, and him only serve.”’ 


Good of beauty upon earth ; and instant- 
ly shall we hear throughout our race that 
infinite benediction, ** all mine is thine’ 

In the Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth, 
all will be princes, but by a divine, not a 
natural birth-rnight; by God's gyt, not by 
man’s robling. Association is to learn 
and then to teach, that the miracle of life 
is by Art to beautify Nature, and so to 
make earth the palace of the Great King. 
‘* HoLINESS TO THE must be the 
erown and the breast plate, the girdle 


and sandal, 


Lorp,”’ 


the bridle of the horses, the 


yoke of the steer, the corner and the cap- | 
: P| which have so long stood in the way of 


stone, of 


Temple, and Forum, and Ex- 


change. Let Association consecrate it- 
self not to license but to liberty ; not to 
sense but to spirit, not to lust but to love. 
Thus by laboring to fulfil all the leadings 
Eden will be 
re covered, and God will come dow h once 
more to walk with Adam in the Garden. 


And so in purity ends the third temptation. 


of Providence upon earth, 


Straightway the angels of majestic be- 
nignity and meek nobleness, and heaven- 
ly courtesy, 
the Gods of 


and gracious manners, like 


Greece, and courage that 
knows no peril, and vigor renewed by ef- 


fort, and child-like buoyancy and unworn 


freshness, shall come and minister to us. | 


If any reader now has it in his heart to 
say, ‘* it is impious thus to symbolize by 
the Trial-hours of the God-Man, the mis- 
erable perplexities of this crack-brained 
visionary abortion, of ‘ Each 
All, and All for Each.’ ”’ 


be given: 


living for 
Let the answer 
friend and brother, —friend 
though thou art rude, and brother though 
thou deniest thy kindred, — we do verily 
believe, that Association is nothing less 
than a Divine life in that the 
whole experience of the best beloved Son 
of Man, made The Beloved Son of God 


Humanity ; 


| by the fullness of the Spirit, was intend- 
accursed, that | 


ed to be, and was actually 


can’t vote. 


, the symbol of | 


the transfiguration and glorification of the | 


We believe that by the 


| Heaven upon earth, and we acce pt with 
unspeakable awe and gratitude, the dying 
bequest of the ‘ first-born among many 
brethren.”” ‘* These things have I spo- 
that My Joy might re- 
main in you, and that your Joy might be 
FULL. 


ken unto you, 


The condition of abiding in his love, as 
love, is keeping 
his commandments. 
mandment is, 


even as he loved us. Once and forever 


surrendering our whole spirits, souls and 
bodies up to God, and consecrating the 
whole of existence, —all powers in all 
relations, — purely, perfectly to good, 
hear thenceforth sounding from 
the heavens, ‘‘ I have called ye Friends.’’ 


and we 











Love vs. Reticton. The following 
anecdote is related in a foreign Journal. 
A medical stndent of Berlin lately fell 
deeply in love with the daughter of the 
lady at whose house he lodged ; his pas- 
sion was warmly returned, and the lovers 
swore eternal fidelity, and entered into a 
promise to marry. But there was an in- 
surmountable obstacle to their union, in 
the fact of the lady being a Protestant 
Christian, and the gentleman a Jew; and 
both professed themselves no less attached 
to their respective faith than to each oth- 
er. Business called the youth to Bres- 
lau ; and when he had been there a few 
days, he received a letter from his mis- 
tress couched in the following terms ; 


‘* My dear friend: The difficulties 


our marriage, have at length been put an 
end to, and by the intervention of your 
good angel,— as you have so often called 
your faithful Minna,— who yesterday be- 
came a Jewess.”’ 


Scarcely had this letter been despatch- 
ed, when its writer received one from her 
lover, dated Breslau, and to the following 
effect : 

‘* My dear Minna: The obstacle which 
presented itself to our union, in the un- 
fortunate difference in our religious faiths 
no longer exists; and | shall hasten to 
complete our mutual felicity ; I yesterday 
became a Christian.”’ 


How the lovers contrived to get over 
this new dilemma is not recorded. 


Tue Man anp THe Macuine. A few 
days ago, says an exchange paper, about 
fifty sturdy laborers were employed in 
baling the water out of a canal for the 
purpose of laying a foundation for a 
bridge. The labor and expenses were 
found so great, that it was determined to 
put up asteam baling machine, and the 
laboring men were consequently dis- 
charged, being no longer required. One, 
whom by his appearance, we took for one 
of those who had been employed, was 
seen looking for some time moodily and 
sorrowfully at the machine. At last he 
gave vent to his feelings and reflections 


by muttering, —‘* Well, any how, you 
” 


Tue American Peopte. We area na- 


tion of flat chests and round backs, cramp- 


And the New Com- | 
that we love one another,!do more for their beauty than tailors and 


ed gait and pale faces. Our brains and 
stomachs are overworked, and other limbs 
and organs are neither trained, or called 
upon to contribute strength to the system. 
The consequence is, we are inferior to 
most nations of the world in maniy beauty. 

But, at the same time, we are the most 
painstaking and expensive of nations in 
our attention to the exterior. Broadway 
is full of young men who are half ruined 
by their extravagance in broadcloth and 
gloves, patent leather and Macassar oil ,— 
ignorant every one of them, that a secret, 
which they can have for nothing, would 
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bootmakers. Not one in fifty has a straight 
back and free actions of a man used to 


healthy exercise — but forty nine out of 


fifty have coats upon their crooked backs, 
and pantaloons over their cramped legs, 
which would serve a nobleman in Europe. 
Exercise, anda little attention to the gait 
and the action of the chest and arms, 
might in one month double the personal 
attractiveness of many men in New York, 


not to mention the more remote stzmnult of 


national pride and healthy posterity. — 
N. Y. Mirror. 


Lavor IN Encianp. — See the follow- 


ing testimony—one item only out 


thousands which fill the British and Irish 
papers : 


‘Tn the Northern Star of June 28th, 
we find an account of 1000 agricultural 
laborers assembled at Uphevan, in Wilt- 
shire, England. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by two laborers named Wm. Per- 
ry and Ozias Sealy. The former stated 
that he had five children, from ten years 
downwards. He had only 7s. a week, 
with which to maintain them, pay rent, 
buy clothes, fuel, soap, &ec. He travels 
ihree and a half miles to his work, eats a 
little bread and water, and when he re- 
turns at night his children are generally 
in bed, and they begin erying ‘* Father, 


bring me a bit of bread.’ He has none 
to give, and is faint from exhaustion him- 
self. He concluded his speech by saying 


if he could procure an acre of land at two 
pounds, or even three pounds a year rent 
($10 or $15,) he could not be in want 
with his family. Sealy, who had eight 
children to sup] a week made a 
The children, if they 
saw a potato, would rush across the house 
and quarrel about who should have it. 
He had come home that night and found 
them crying for food. He had none to 
give them, and he thought it would drive 
him mad. <A single acer 

would save him from destitution ; 
could not procure FF 


ort on @s. 


similar statement. 


e of land, he said, 
but he 


We might add facts connected with the 


systematic expatriation of the tenants of 


the Duke of Sutherland, who owns 100 


miles long by 70 wide. 

a 
valuable jewels than any peeress in the 
realm. ‘The Sutherlander peasant is the 
poorest of the poor— barley meal a Sun- 
day luxury — four shillings a year the al- 
lowance to the poor, technically. 
course it would be very absurd to draw an 
inference criminating the Duke or Duch- 
It would be perfectly monstrous to 
say that the Duke should have paid more 
regard to the interests of his dependants. 
What should he know about barley, or 
the herring fisheries? 
He has enough to do to sustain his rank 


ie Duchess is said to possess more 


ess. 


sheep walks, or 


at court, to say nothing of a couple of 


months’ grouse shooting. Seriqusly, the 
muscry 1s the fault of the structure of soci- 
ety, and not of individuals.”’ 
Freedom. 


GampLinc IN Boston.—It appears by 
recent inquiries which have been careful- 
ly made in the * literary emporium,”’’ that 


TWO HUNDRED gambling establishments 
are in successful operation, where bil- 


liards, faro, dice, &c, are played for mon 


ey; and nearly one thousand professed 


of 


Of 


Ek rald of 


|gamesters, who have no other means of 


subsistence — to say nothing of the scores 


of young men who visit these haunts of 


pleasure, and who are victimized as a 
matter of course. Some of these sporting 
places, says the Mail, are fitted up in the 
most expensive style, and are nightly 
thronged with fashionable visiters, who 
are ** done for’’ in the most polite and 
hospitable manner. It is even stated that 


some of our first men are in the habit of 


frequenting these establishments and los- 
ing large sums of money. 


‘““'Tovcn Not, Hanpte Nor.’’ One 
of those meddling gentlemen, who, like 
‘Thomas of old, are never satisfied until 
they have put their fingers on every thing 
they see, was not long since observed by 
a friend, with his hand ** done up,’’ to use 
an every day phrase, in some half a dozen 
handkerchiefs. He accosted him with 
the usual question—‘* What ails your 
hand?*’ ‘* Why,” said he, ‘* ’tother day 
I went into the mill to see ‘em saw clap- 
boards. and | saw a thing whirling around 
so swift, and it looked smooth and 
slick, that I thought I'd just touch my 
finger to it and see how it felt, and don’t 
you think it took the eend of it right off, 
and then they hollowed out, ‘ You mus’nt 
that—it’s the carci/ar saw, that 
all the But they 
8} oke half a second too late—the eend 
of mv finger was gone, and I never seen 
it since.”’ 


sO 


touch 


Saws 


clap-boards.’ 


Ice A writer on swearing, says that 
an oath from a woman’s lips is unnatural 


and incredible; he would as soon expect 
a bullet from a rosebud ! 


PROSPECTU 


For Reviving and Publishing a Weekly 
Paper entitled 


THE NEW YORKER. 
Tue New-Yorker, a Weekly Journal 


of Literature and General Intelligence, 
was established by the present k:ditor of 
Tue New York Trisune, in March, 
1834, and discontinued, or rather merged, 
on the establishment of the Weekly Tri- 
bune, in September, 1841, after having 
been published just seven years and a 
half. Having now ample and able litera- 
ry assistance, and having recently extend- 
ed and perfected our Mechanical arrange- 
ments, we propose to revive and re-issue 
it on and after the Ist of October, 1845, 
on a sheet slightly differing in size or 
character from the old New-Yorker, but 
at a much lower price. 

The plan of this paper will combine — 
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1. Original Literature — Reviews, Poems, 


etc. 

2. Select Literature — Tales, Sketches, ex- 
tracts from new books, ete. 

3. Miscellany — Letters trom Europe and 


different parts of our own country, Sta- 
tistics, Anecdotes, &c. 

4. Hints on Domestic Economy — Agricul- 
ture, Inventions, Recipes, &c. 

5. General Intelligence — Foreign and Do- 
mestic, including Political Events, Pro- 
ceedings of Congress, &c. &e. 


This last department will be carefully 
prepared, and will be as ample and varied 
as that of any other Weekly paper what- 
ever. The extensive correspondence and 
other facilities for obtaining information 


which we have been years engaged in | 
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concentrating on the Daily and Weekly 
Tribune, will enable us to present early 
and authentic accounts of all transpiring 
events through this our cheaper Weekly, 
from which politieal essays and all matter 
of a partisan character will be carefully 
excluded. In fine, The New Yorker will 
be simply and truly a Family Newspaper, 
of moderate size and the lowest possible 
price, intended for such readers as either 
dishke political discussion, or prefer to 
obtain this portion of their intellectual 
aliment through the gazettes of their 
respective localities. We intend that no 
matter to which rational men of any Po- 
litical, Religious, or other persuasion can 
object, shall appear in this paper, though 
a large portion of its contents will appear 
also in the Weekly Tribune. 

‘Tur New-Yorker will be published 
every Saturday morning, but printed and 
mailed on Thursday and Friday, so as to 
reach as many ofeits patrons as possible, 
before the Sunday rest of the Mails. It 
will be printed on a sheet of fine white 
paper, identical in size and quality with 
that of the Daily and Semi-Weekly Tri- 
bune, and afforded to subscribers at the 
low price of Oxe Dotiar a year, paya- 
ble always in advance. 

Twelve copies will be sent a year for 
Ten Dollars, or Twenty-five copies for 
Twenty Dollars. Subscriptions are re- 
spectiully solicited by 

GreeLey & McEuratn, 
158 Nassau Street, New-York. 

August 16, 1845. 

WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 a. m., and 2 1-2 
Pp. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 


Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, Ciiy Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
¥9 1-2 a.M.,and 5p. M. Sunday excepied, 


N. R. GERRISH. 


June 28, 1845. 
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THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook FARM PHALAN x, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BuRGEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
‘roadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 





Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the * Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass, 

? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
diffuse the principles detended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreren Douuars, will be 
supplied with TEN Copies. 

iL" Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No, 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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